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BY TOWNSEND WARD 
(Continued from page 155.) 
Part SeveENTH. 


Wuen one walks in darkness some Will-o’-the-wisp may 
mislead him. And it is much the same in writing of the 
past, for in this reliance must be placed upon the recollection 
of others, which, perchance, may be only partially accurate. 
In the Fifth Walk the following sentence, “long ago Mrs. 
Abigail Johnson Morris, a sister of Justus Johnson, lived in 
the house,” is incorrect. She was his wife, and their resi- 
dence, further up the street, is to be spoken of in future. 
Miss Abercrombie was a cousin of the Bayntons. The house 
referred to in the correction is on the west side of the old 
road. An omission concerning one on the opposite side may 
at the same time be supplied. The double house on the east 
side, No. 4651, next south of the site of Saur’s ancient place, 
belongs to the estate of the late Charles Ashmead. Some 
thirty years ago it was the residence of the widow of Peter 
Grayson Washington,who lived there with her two daughters. 
Mrs. Washington was a daughter of Gen. William McPherson, 
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of the Revolution, after whom were named the McPherson 
Blues. Mr. Washington was at one time Assistant Secretary 
of the U.S. Treasury. Further regarding them may be scen 
in this Magazine, Vol. V. pp. 88-92. 

About fifty years ago, Anthony Gilbert, a village black- 
smith, lived in the rugged looking stonehouse, No. 4665, be- 
longing to the estate of the late Charles J. Wister, and next 
north of “ Wister’s Big House.” Perhaps the most remark- 
able incident of Gilbert’s life, was his striking one Ritten- 
house a fatal blow, for if strength prevailed in such affairs, 
it should have been the other way. In this respect Ritten- 
house excelled most men. With five 56 pound weights 
hanging on his arm, he has been known to write his name 
with a piece of chalk on a board fence. An antiquated, low 
building, now demolished, formerly occupied the next lot, 
the site of the present number, 4667. A family named Frey 
lived there, and when we reach Chelten Avenue, their grand- 
son, William K. Fry, will be spoken of. But first his an- 
cestor is to be buried. Johannes came from Germany and 
settled here, at an early time, and died in the year 1765. Ile 
was buried in the “ Lower Burying Ground.” Over his re- 
mains was erected a rude gravestone, which bears the follow- 
ing singular inscription, singular because it contains a “ play” } 
upon his name. 





“ Hier ruhet in Gott Johannes Frey: Geb. den 20th Apl. 1698: 
Gest. den 11 Septem. 1765—Seines Alters 67 jahr 5 monat. j 
“Tch war der Frey, doch bin 
Ich hier erst recht Frey warden. 
Lebt Sitinder frey so kommst du auch in meinen orden.” 


Which may be rendered— 
I was called Free, but now 
Have I become truly Free. 
Live free from sin, then will you be as I am, Free indeed. 

A long double-house of stone, now bearing the two num- 
bers, 4669 and 4671, was well krtown, not long ago, as the 
place of business of the Germantown Bank, and also as the 
residence of its Cashier, John F. Watson, the noted Annalist 
of Philadelphia. Of this building, in the era of the Revolu- 
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tion, Watson says, “ The house in which I now reside was 
once honoured with the presence of Generals Washington, 
Knox, and Greene, shortly after the battle of Germantown. 
They slept in it one or two nights.” Surely it could have 
been only one or two, for the Dritish quickly came, and, of 
course, in their turn became its occupants. “ A British Court- 
Martial was held in the large parlour up-stairs.” 

The next occupant of the house, of whom I can learn any- 
thing, was William Gerhard de Braham. On his first coming 
to this vicinity, he lived on the “ Old York Road,” it is said 
on a farm afterwards that of Jolin ILart, who is spoken of in 
“South Second Street and its Associations,’ Vol. IV. p. 57. 
The place, Fairfield, afterwards belonged to the late Alfred 
Cope, and now, his son-in-law, Mr. Philip C. Garrett, has it. 
I have no doubt that this de Braham was “ Ilis Majesty’s 
Surveyor General of the District of North America,” and 
author of the “ American Military Pocket Atlas,” 1776, 
mentioned in Sabin’s American Bibliography, under No, 
1147, and also of the “ Atlantic Pilot,” 1772, No. 7324 of 
Sabin. The latter years of his life appear to have been passed 
in Germantown, where he attached himself to the Friends, 
by sympathy, if not, indeed, by membership in their Society. 
Ile dressed in their plain attire and attended their meetings. 
It is said of him that he was “ distinguished as an astrono- 
mer,” and that while in Germantown he published several 
small works and diagrams, “too occult to be understood.” 
Ile was a student of Jacob Boehm’s mystical writings, and 
he greatly admired the works of Robert Barclay of Ury, the 
famous Quaker “ Apologist.” Having a great fear of being 
buried alive, he directed that his grave, which was in the 
ground of the Friends, should be left open, and watched until 
his body should be known to be decayed. Tis wife appears 
to have remained in South Carolina, of which Watson er- 
roneously, as I believe, says De Braham had been Governor. 
Perhaps it had been their place of residence, for she died 
there, and her body was brought thence, in a leaden coffin, 
and buried beside that of her husband. 

When the Yellow Fever of 1793 drove the people and 
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their governments from Philadelphia, the house was again 
brought into requisition, Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, 
and Edmund Randolph, Attorney General, both of the Fed- 
eral Government, were its occupants during the scourge. 
Later than this, about seventy years ago, it was purchased by ° 
Richard Bayley for his residence. Le was an Englishman 
who, as a supereargo in the East India trade, had amassed 
considerable wealth. Upon retiring from his roving life, he 
came to Germantown and made the experiment of brewing 
ale for the East India market. This resulted in a signal 
failure, and in consequence he sold the house, and it was 
bought by the Bank of Germantown. Ilis brewery was 
ealled “ Black Rock,” and was situated at Danenhower’s, 
now Armstrong’s dam. It was from the Germantown Dan- 
enhowers that the Lieutenant of that name, the recent 
Arctic explorer,came. Mr. Bayley was fortunate in possess- 
ing a charming voice, and sang with exquisite feeling. After 
the sale of his house he became a resident of the city, where 
he died in Dee. 1831, in the sixty-first year of his age. It 
was while he lived in this house that Watson accomplished 
most of his work; and he did it under great difficulties, for 
he was never able to be absent from his home a whole day or 
a night. Besides this it was not easy in his time to fix or 
locate the place of which he wrote. The present system of 
numbering houses, which we owe to the late John McAllister, 
Jr., had not then been introduced. 

A house at the 8. E. corner of Shoemaker’s Lane, only 
a little above Watson’s house, was the residence of Miss 
Molly Donaldson and her two nieces, Sally Donaldson and 
Rosanna Roe. The site now has the number 4677. Miss 
Donaldson, a daughter of an officer of the Revolution, was 
of a most hospitable nature, and consequently her parlour 
was extremely agreeable of an evening,—but this was sixty 
years ago. Several times a week would her black girl, “ Lize,” 
tap at a neighbor’s door and deliver the weleome message,— 
** Missis Donaldson sends her ’spects to Mr. Wister, and wants 
him to please come in and smoke a cigar with Dr. Bensell.” 
Invitations were often extended to John Wister, and to Rich- 
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ard Bayley and William Chancellor, and on such occasions 
supper formed part of the entertainment, for Miss Donaldson 
knew the ways of the Englishman, with whom it was, “ No 
song—no supper.” She was a church member, yet, when the 
celebrated Elias Hicks came to preach in Germantown, she 
needs must swell the crowd to hear him. And, as she en- 
tered the well-filled house, the gaudiness of her attire, to- 
gether with her great size, well set-off by a scarlet shawl, 
attracted all eyes, and made her a most conspicuous object in 
the assembly. In the course of his sermons “ the great re- 
former inveighed against the worldliness of the age, and elo- 
quently adjured his hearers to cast off ‘ their rags of pride,’ 
warning them of the demoralization that goes hand-in-hand 
with ‘fulness of bread and abundance of idleness.’” Miss 
Donaldson, listening to these denunciations, became very 
much embarrassed, for she was conscious, no doubt, that her 
body gave indications of precisely this sort of demoralization; 
and that it was enveloped, moreover, in just the sort of rags 
alluded to. She insisted that the preacher’s remarks were 
altogether aimed at her, and that he had never taken his 
eyes off her during the entire discourse. Leaving the Meet- 
ing House in high dudgeon, she protested she would never 
again set foot in it. Well might the reformer’s eye rest, 
fixed upon such a mountain of flesh, bedecked with bows and 
ribbons enough to stock a moderate-sized millinery shop. It 
was, indeed, but little more than every eye in the room had 
been guilty of. 

To make the house, or perhaps herself, more agreeable, 
Sally Donaldson, the niece, provided herself with a poodle 
dog, which she not only petted to her heart’s content, but 
pampered with all the delicacies of her culinary art. Poor 
Rollo! nervous, and permitted no exercise, he dozed away his 
useless life upon a rug before the parlour fire. This masterly 
improvement on the nature of a dog’s life rendered him sub- 
ject to frequent and severe attacks of illness. When thus 
suffering his anxious mistress would send for a kindly-dis- 
posed neighbor, who would administer to his relief. On one 
occasion she actually went so far as to send for him in the 
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middle of the night to prescribe for her pet, who was unable 
to sleep. Regularly, on the Fourth of July, this gentleman 
was called upon to administer an opiate to the dog, that his 
nerves might not be disturbed by the shooting of guns and 
the explosion of firecrackers ;—an intolerable nuisance which 
continued until a King ruled over us. 

Sarah Schumacher, a widow, with several children, from 
Kresheim, in the Palatinate, came to Philadelphia on the 
20th of March, 1686. It is probable she at once went to 
Germantown, where there were already others of the name, 
no doubt relatives. On the 16th of the 9th Mo., 1694, accord- 
ing to one authority, or in 1678, by another, or in 1690, by 
still another, her son Isaae married Sarah, only child of Ger- 
hard Hendricks. Watson, who had the old family Bible, given 
by him to Samuel M. Shoemaker, of Baltimore, says that 
Sarah IIendricks was born on the “ 2d of the 10th Mo., 1678.” 
Hendricks had drawn lot No. 8, on the east side of the road, 
and David Sherkger the adjoining lot to the north, which, 
for some reason, bore the same number. The table of owners, 
of a later date, 1714, gives both these lots as possessed by 
Isaae Shoemaker, and also gives their contents,—in the town, 
88} acres; of side-lots, 26} acres. Possibly the whole lay in 
one tract, east of Main Street, between Shoemaker and Church 
Lanes, and eastward to the line of Bristol Township. 

The first house built on the place was probably erected by 
Gerhard Hendricks, and it may be that known as the “ Rock 
Ilouse,” or “ Rock Hall,” situated on the north side of Shoe- 
maker’s Lane, just to the east of the railroad. A good view 
of it is had from the cars as they sweep past on their way to 
Wingohocking station. It was in that ancient house, or, 
more probably, at it, standing on the rock, around which 
flowed the then beautiful stream, that William Penn preached 
to the people gathered about. Another house, very old, for- 
merly stood near it, and was there as late as about 1855. Its 
walls were of stone, one-story high} and straw, yet well pre- 
served in 1835, had been mixed with the mortar used in their 
construction. The building had a very high, peaked roof,— 
so high that it (the roof) contained two stories and a loft. It 
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was said that Penn was a guest in this house at the time he 
preached from the “ Rock ;” and, also, that he preached in it. 
This house, therefore, may have been the mansion of Gerhard 
Hendricks. In this century this part of the property was 
purchased by William Logan Fisher, who called it “Shel- 
bourne.” It may have been that Isaac Shoemaker erected 
the large house which stood until the year 1843, on Main 
Street, at the N. E. corner of Shoemaker’s Lane. This was 
along building, of stone, and two stories in height. After 
the manner of the old country, its main entrance was from 
the rear, but from the street there was an entrance into the 
cellar, which gave the appearance of three stories. The 
whole place long remained a farm, for even but about fifty 
years ago only a few houses had been built upon it, and these 
were mainly on the street front. 

Isaac Shoemaker died in 1732, and his son Benjamin, and 
grandson Samuel, were successively Mayors of Philadel- 
phia. A great-granddaughter was the wife of William 
Rawle. Samuel, the Mayor, married the widow of Francis 
Rawle, who bequeathed to her a place called Laurel Hill. 
This was many years before the cemetery of the same name 
was laid out, a mile or so above it. Samuel Shoemaker had 
still another country place, up the Germantown Road, long 
known as Duval’s, and now as Mr. Amos R. Little’s. Before 
the Revolution the house at Shoemaker’s Lane was for a time 
the country residence of Samuel Burge, whose daughter mar- 
ried William Rawle. After the battle, the British used it as 
a hospital, under the charge of Dr. Moore, whose patients 
filled every room. 

Both of the Mayors who have been spoken of flourished in 
the Colonial era, and when the troubles of the Revolution 
came the latter one, Samuel, saw no good reason for the 
great change that was threatened ;—in fact he proved zealously 
loyal, and consequently was attainted of treason, and had his 
property confiscated by the new power. This, however, did 
not embitter his generous spirit, for it is known that while 
in New York, he exerted himself for the relief of Americans 
held there as* prisoners, by the British, and that he secured 
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the liberation of numbers of them. He went to London, 
where he kept an interesting diary, extracts from which, 
printed in the second volume of this Magazine, give an 
account of his interview with George III. He returned to 
Philadelphia in 1789, and died in 1800. At the sale of his 
confiscated property, in the Revolution, his life estate in 
Laurel Hill was purchased by James Parr. A few days after- 
ward this person leased the place for five years to the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne, who retained it as long as he remained in this 
country. The Chevalier’s cook possessed an inestimable treas- 
ure in a truffle dog, which nosed about the grounds and 
found, it is claimed, truffles, the first, it is said, ever discovered 
here. But as to to this, it is better that Mr. Thomas Meehan, 
the botanist, should speak: “I have heard that the truffle has 
been found near Philadelphia, but I could not repeat this as 
a matter of fact, for in these cases we require the best evi- 


dence before circulating the story. I have had two cases of 


supposed ‘truffles’ sent to me ; but one was Morchellia esculenta, 
the other was an oblong mass about the size and shape of a 
peccan nut, and certainly not the true truffle. Yet I know 
no reason why it should not be found.” 

Benjamin Shoemaker, who died in 1808, was a son of Sam- 
uel the Mayor, and in time became the occupant of the house. 
His only daughter, Anna, married Robert Morris, son of the 
Financier, and was therefore the mother of the present Dr. 
Robert Morris. She had twoother daughters, Mrs. Malsam,who 
is remembered as an intimate friend of Miss Ann Ridgway, 
afterwards the wife of Dr. James Rush, and of Mrs. Wilkins, 
of Georgia. After her husband’s death, Mrs. Morris married 
Mr. Bloodgood, of Albany. She lived toan advanced age, and 
was remarkable, even in her later years, for her great beauty. 
Benjamin Shoemaker had three sons, all of whom died with- 
out issue, so that the name, among the descendants of Isaac, 
is now lost. One of these, Benjamin, was a man of unusual 


‘ 

' Mrs. Wilkins, her husband, and whole family were lost at sea on their 
passage from Savannah. They were on their way to Germantown to take 
up their residence in the old Shoemaker ancestral mansion. This was but 
a few years before it was sold to G. H. Thomson. 
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intelligence, and was brave and generous to a fault. Love of 


adventure once led him and a companion, Charles J. Wister, 
to visit Philadelphia, the scene of the yellow fever of 1798. 
They were lads of sixteen or eighteen, and went a-foot. Upon 
reaching the city, the boys found the streets of the infected 
districts barricaded, to which precaution on the part of the 
authorities they were probably indebted for their escape from 
the disease. A profound impression was made on their youth- 
ful minds by the solemn stillness that reigned around, only 
broken by the occasional footfall of some solitary pedestrian 
hurrying to his home, or by the mournful rumbling of the 
dreaded dead cart bearing its sad burden of victims to a hur- 
ried and nameless grave. , 

The time came when the last of the Shoemakers left the 
place, but they did not sell it till long afterward. In 18l4a 
family named de la Roche occupied it, a son-in-law named 
Croskey was with them. The Misses Lorain had it for a 
while for their school. It is said that Miss Adele Sigoigne 
passed a summer there, but as to the time of this my informa- 
tion is vague. She conducted aschool for young ladies, one of 
great note, which her mother established, on Washington 
Square. Madame Sigoigne, whose sister was the wife of the 
first Dr. La Roche, escaped with them from the massacre in 
St. Domingo. The doctor’s death was the result of being run 
against by a hog, and being thrown, his skull striking the 
scraper at his own door. His son Dr. René La Roche had a 
high reputation for his musical knowledge, but he is better 
known as the author of an exhaustive and voluminous history 
of the Yellow Fever. THis daughter Susan married Dr. Wm. 
V. Keating, descended from an Trish family which adhered to 
James II. The head of this family in the following genera- 
tion went to France. The crest he, as well as his family 
used, is a wild boar, and rather singularly the name of the 
place he lived at in France, was Cigoigne. 

In our day, the remnant of the Shoemaker property, some 
twenty-five acres, was known as the place of George I. 
Thomson. The glade on the eastern part, formerly known 
as Mchl’s meadow, was included in it. This was once a beau- 
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tiful and romantic spot surrounded by woods, and possessing 
a diversity of hill and dale and brook, rarely to be met with 
in so smallacompass. In the Revolution a part of the British 
cavalry were hutted there. The glory of the Wingohocking, 
which almost surrounds Germantown and on which the beaver 
had built his dams, has now departed, for modern progress, 
first polluting its waters, has at last banished the stream it 
fouled to a secret culvert built by mercenary men. After 
the purchase by Mr. Thomson, the old Shoemaker house was 
demolished, and on its site and to the north of it, along Main 
Street, were erected the houses now known as “Cottage Row,” 
standing back somewhat, and numbered 4703 to 4717. The 
first of these is the residence of Mr. Lloyd P. Smith, who sue- 
ceeded his father as Librarian of the Philadelphia Library. 
The last is that of the aged and venerable Mr. Daniel B. 
Smith, now the oldest member of the Historical Society. 

Mr. Thomson built for himself a handsome house, and 
others soon appeared along the lane. The late John Jay 
Smith, a descendant of James Logan, and long the Librarian 
of the Philadelphia Library, had his retreat there. Lloyd 
Mifflin, who recently died at the advanced age of ninety-three, 
also lived on the lane. Tis successor in the house was Miss 
Betsey Wistar, who died at the age of ninety-two years. It 
is now occupied by Mr. Marmaduke Cope. Mr. Mifilin was 
an ingenious man, and invented a machine for weaving car- 
pets, which lacking some little matter, unfortunately proved 
unsuccessful. He also invented an ingeniously contrived sun- 
dial. Among the residents now along the lane, are Mr. Robert 
P. Morton, a son of Dr. Samuel George Morton, the craniolo- 
gist, and Mr. William T. Richards, the artist. New houses 
have recently been erected by Mr. Francis Rawle, who mar- 
ried Miss Aertsen, and by Mr. George Willing, who married 
Miss Shippen. East of Hancock Street, on the same ground, 
is Mr. Thomas Mackellar’s place, the lower end of his garden, 
a part of Mehl’s meadow, reaching to the railroad. Tere are 
to be seen trees of the primeval forest, fifteen feet in cireum- 
ference, and rising majestically to a height of more than an 
hundred feet, topping all others in Germantown. Numerous 
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and very fine beech trees are also to be seen. To the east- 
ward, up the hill on Shoemaker’s Lane, stands the admi- 
rable Germantown Hospital, which will preserve the name of 
Mrs. Pauline Henry better than any bronze that was ever 
cast. Right across the country are the new Jewish Orphan 
Asylum, and the large house of the “ Little Sisters of the 
Poor.” To the southeast, on Duy’s Lane, is to be seen on a 
prominence the rather striking looking house of Mr. Wm. 
Rotch Wister. 

A house, small and old, which formerly stood on Main 
Street next north of Shoemaker’s, was early in the century 
owned by Leonard Nutz, whose tannery, alongside, extended 
northward. About the close of the last century this house 
was occupied by Count Baldusky, concerning whom we have 
an anecdote. Unlike Ben Shoemaker, who feared nothing, 
Dr. Bensell feared everything,” and many were the instances 
the late Charles J. Wister used to relate of the Doctor's 
miraculous escapes from what his fears convinced him were 
positions of imminent peril. The scene of a tragi-comic 
incident is laid at the house of the Count, who was a French 
Emigrant of the Reign of Terror, and who, in his exile in 
Germantown, earned his livelihood by making starch. Ilis 
style of living corresponded with his fallen fortune, but there 
was thrown about it something of the grace and elegance so 
characteristic of the French. The Count being ill one night, 
Dr. Bensell was called in. He found him in his chamber 
stretched upon a bed, on which was spread a rich silk counter- 
pane, a relie of better days. The only other article that at- 
tracted the Doctor’s attention, was a small-sword, which hung 
rather ominously against the wall, directly over the patient’s 
head. After considering the case, bleeding was recommended 
as necessary. The Count made no objection to this, but reach- 
ing down his sword, he warned Bensell that if in the opera- 
tion he allowed so much as one drop of blood to fall upon the 
counterpane he would assuredly run him through. This was 
not calculated to steady the hand of a nervous man. The 
bandage, however, was placed ready to be affixed, the bowl 
was held, and the lancet applied, lighted only by the flicker- 
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ing flame of a candle, in the hand of a servant. The first 
jet of blood spurted into the flame, and, extinguishing it, left 
the trio in Cimmerean darkness. To escape from this the 
Doctor hobbled down the staircase as rapidly as his rheumatic 
joints would carry him, the enraged Count sprang from his 
bed, and followed him sword in hand, with his servant at his 
heels. The Doctor reached the foot of the stairs in safety, 
while his pursuer tripped, and fell headlong, with his servant 
on top of him in the entry. Doctor Bensell eseaped, but he’ 
lost his patient,—not, however, by death. A later resident of 
the Nutz house was Dr. Runkle, Captain of the Germantown 
Blues. He was a son, no doubt, of the pastor of the Market 
Square Church. Mr. William Wynne Wister remembers 
having seen him leading his redoubtable band on its way to 
Camp Dupont, in the “ Late War,” as that of 1812 is still 
called by aged persons. 

The next house of the olden time, was about where Tarr’s 
store now is, No. 4738, at the 8. E. corner of East Coulter 
Street and the Avenue. It was the residence of John Book, 
a Friend, who was recognized in the Society as a preacher. 
In this he was something like those of early days, who earned 
the name of “ Quakers,” for before he rose to preach, he 
quivered all over with excitement, and this continued as long 
as his sermon lasted. Louisa, his daughter, had a school 
there for children, and besides this, she could furnish a female 
Friend with a bonnet of the pattern of her day. This for 
the greater part is now replaced by one of a shape possessing 
something of grace. Waterman’s house next to it and of 
the same era, some fifty years ago, has been removed. It 
stood where East Coulter Street now begins. Granny Bische, 
a widow woman of some property, lived in her earlier years 
about here. She was quite a character, well known as selling 
the apples she gathered from the trees on her own place, which 
was just about where Tulpehocken Street now is, and to which 
she subsequently removed. They came the house of Ulrich 
Freihoffer, a shoemaker, with whom the aged Handsberry, 
spoken of on page 20, served his time. This is where James 
Jones’s store now is, Nos. 4787 and 4739. The house, a 
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double one of stone, Nos. 4747 and 4749, next south of the 
entrance to St. Luke’s, was the property and earlier residence 
of Dr. Runkle. Le was followed in it by Abraham Keyser, 
who died at a good old age, and he by his cousin, Charles 
Keyser. Later than this it was known as the “ King pro- 
perty,” from the name of its owner, who married a sister of 
Mr. Jabez Gates. It now belongs to St. Luke’s. 

St. Luke’s, which we now meet in our walk, is the parent 
of the five other Episcopal Churches which are now in Ger- 
mantown. It stands far back from the old Germantown 
Road, with ample grounds, but as much of the front on the 
street is occupied by various houses, an idea of contracted 
quarters is produced by a first glance. The organization of 
St. Luke’s was in 1811, but long before that time services of 
the church were held in the village. The Rev. Mr. Neill of 
the Church of England, a Missionary at Oxford and White- 
marsh, had the misfortune to lose his glebe-house by fire, in 
1760, which led him to seek a temporary residence in Ger- 
mantown. Some of the English people” there invited him 
to preach, which he was enabled to do in the evenings, in the 
Lutheran and Calvinist Churches, whose ministers and peo- 
ples appeared more willing to have an Episcopalian than a 
minister of any other denomination, except their own. At 
that time Germantown had but one family of the Church of 
England, and [ am mortified at not being able to ascertain its 
name. Mr. Neill found that “most of the young people” 
understood English. When the British Army was in Ger- 
mantown it is most probable that their chaplains held ser- 
vices in one or more of the church buildings. With regard 
to the Hessians, it is known that their Chaplains preached in 
the Lutheran Church. 

When the fever of 1793 brought a multitude of strangers 
to Germantown, the Episcopalians held services in the Mar- 
ket Square Church, for Samuel Breck remembered that Dr. 
Smith, of the Falls of Schuylkill, went there to preach. On 
the 9th of June, 1811, services were held in the Market 
Square Church, by, it is supposed, a Rev. Mr. Scott. James 
Stokes entered in his carefully kept cash book, a payment to 
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him of $5. At that time there were in and about German- 
town twelve families connected with the church. This was 
a foundation on which it was possible to build, and so on the 
28th of June, 1811, a meeting was held at the house of 
Thomas Armat. Ile was made President, Daniel Lammot 
Secretary, and James Stokes Treasurer, and the meeting re- 
sulted in the organization of the congregation of St. Luke’s, 
For the first year services were chiefly performed by the 
Rev. Jackson Kemper, afterward Bishop of Wisconsin. In 
1812 the Rev. Mr. Warren, of South Carolina, passing the 
summer in Germantown, was engaged for three months. At 
that time Philadelphia was to a certain extent a summer 
resort for South Carolinians, many of whom owned their 
houses there. The north side of Spruce Street from Tenth 
eastward,almost to Ninth, was thus oecupied,and was known 
as South Carolina Row. The stylish looking house at the 
N.W.corner of Ninth and Spruce streets, recently replaced by 
the offices of the “Saturday Night,” was the residence of the 
Maningaults. The Rev. Mr. Ward succeeded Mr. Warren in 
1813, and remained five months, when he went to Lexington, 
Ky. Then came the Rev. J. C. Clay, who took charge of 
this church together with that at Norristown, and who 
served from Dec. 1813 to Feb. 1817. Under him in 1816 it 
became a parish, and le reported to the Convention sixteen 
communicants. The first representation in the Convention 
was in the year 1818, by Thomas Armat and James Stokes. 
Previous to Mr. Ward’s time the congregation met in the 
afternoons in the Market Square Church, but when a settled 
clergyman was secured, the services were held in a house 
which James Stokes offered for the purpose, on Market Square 
opposite School Tlouse Lane. This soon proved to be too 
small, on which he supplied another house, that which still 
stands at the N. E. corner of Market Square and Church 
Lane. In 1817 the Rev. Charles M. Dupuy became the first 
Rector, and remained until 1824. In 1818 the sum of $5300 
was subscribed for a building, 4nd in that year, on ground 
which Thomas Armat presented, the first edifice of St. Luke’s 
was erected. This was enlarged in 1840, and, owing to the 
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increase of the congregation, it was further enlarged in 1851. 
In the mean time, Mr. Dupuy was succeeded by the Rev. 
Edward R. Lippitt, who remained from March, 1824, to Sept. 
1825, when the Rev. John Rodney was elected Rector. The 
ministry of this acceptable and venerable gentleman was con- 
tinued until 1867, when he became Emeritus Rector, which 
position he now holds, at the age of cighty-eight years. The’ 
Rey. Cyrus F. Knight, now of Lancaster, Pa., was Assistant! 
to the Rector from October, 1854, to May, 1856. The Rev. 
B. Wistar Morris, now Bishop of Oregon, became the Rector’s 
Assistant in January, 1857, and held the office until Novem- 
ber, 1867. Ile married a niece of Mr. Rodney. Then, having 
received a call to the Rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Rodney, desirous of retaining him in St. Luke’s, 
tendered his own resignation, conditioned upon the election 
of Mr. Morris to the Rectorship. This was carried out, and 
Mr. Morris held the position until January, 1869, when he 
was succeeded by the Rev. Albra Wadleigh, of Williamsport, 
Penna. The ministry of Mr. Wadleigh was a short one, for 
he died in May, 1873, but it was long enough for him to win 
the warmest love of all his people, as well as the universal 
respect of the community. In 1865 a piece of ground, 
seventy-four feet front by four hundred and forty-four feet 
deep, to the north ef the church, was purchased, and a most 
commodious parish building was erected thereon; the front 
part of the ground, one hundred and fifty feet in depth, 
having been sold, as will hereafter appear. This property 
was known as “ The Rookery,” or “ Pine Place.” This latter 
name was derived from the fact that a number of large pine 
trees grew upon and in front of it. During Mr. Wadleigh’s 
Rectorship St. Luke’s purchased the “ King property.” 

The Rev. Wm. R. Ifuntingdon, of Worcester, Mass., was 
elected Rector, in August, 1873, but, declining, there was 
elected, on the 8th of October following, the Rev. William 
IL. Vibbert, then Professor of Ilebrew at the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. During his administration the 
long cherished hope of the Parish, the erection of a new 
church edifice, has been realized. On the 2d of May, 1875, 
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services were held for the last time in the old church. The 
attendance was large, and it was a subject of remark that a 
considerable number of persons from other States were present, 
drawn there by the irresistible power of old associations. 
The next morning the work of demolition began. On the 
26th of June the corner stone was laid, and on Thursday the 
8th of June, 1876, the new building was opened for the first 
time for service, and was consecrated with the usual ceremo- 
nies by the Bishop of the Diocese.’ This building is a re- 
markably fine one, and all the workmanship is excellent. 
The windows are filled with stained glass, mostly memorials,— 
to John §. Littell, to George Il. Thomson, the Rev. Mr. 
Wadleigh, George W. Carpenter, and others. The walls and 
ceilings are richly and tastefully decorated. The work, a 
costly one, was, during its progress paid for, so that on its 
completion, there was not a dollar of debt. It is worthy of 
remark that for the long term of fifty-eight years this Parish 
has not once changed its Rector by the voluntary act of either 
Priest or people. Almost as commendable as the excellent 
financial condition, is the fact that one of the vestry, Mr. 
James M. Aertsen, has collected and preserved, in a convenient 
form, all the material for a full history of the Parish with 
the exception only of a record of the Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths. This is now to be added. 

The house No. 4755, just north of the entrance to St. Luke’s, 
was formerly the shoemaker shop of George Wilson, who, 
for a time, was postmaster. His daughter, when she wanted 
to be fine, would reply to a query about letters: “No, Mr. 
Smith, the mail has not came yet.” Samuel Butcher, toll- 
gate keeper at Chestnut Hill, lived in the house next to the 
north. Between Wilson’s and Butcher’s is a conrt wherein 
lived two of the three generations of the now extinct name 
of Gravenstoin, who were the hereditary sextons of St. Luke’s. 
The family of the last one still live there. The first one lived 
on Church Lane. ' 

A double house of stone, opposite the Quaker Meeting 
House, stood a little back from the line of the street, and was 
the “ Pine Place,” or * The Rookery,” purchased by St. Luke’s. 
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The site is that of the present Masonic Hall, which bears the 
numbers 4761 and 4763. The lower floor of the latter num- 
ber is the present post-office. Many years ago two ladies 
named Smart, daughters of a British officer, lived in the old 
house that stood there. One of them was spoken of in the 
last Walk, as marrying Thomas Armat. The other married 
the Rev. James Roocker, of Baltimore, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Germantown, on which he went to the house 
to live, which led to its being called “The Rookery,” a name 
that had almost faded away. Mr. Roocker died some fifty 
years ago, on which Mr. A. Bronson Alcott occupied the 
house, and had a school there. Miss Alcott, authoress of 
“Little Women,” was born there, but soon left, for the family 
moved away forty-eight years ago, and now live in Concord, 
Mass. During the last winter Miss Alcott visited German- 
town, and desiring to see the house in which she was born, 
made inquiries as to it, which resulted in ascertaining its site. 
Miss Sarah Roocker, after her father’s death, had a school, 
at which Mr. Charles J. Wister was one of the pupils. At 
first it was at Barr’s, near John Wister’s, but afterwards at 
Stuckert’s, which, at a later time, was Charles Relf’s house, 
a brick one of three stories, next north of “the Rookery.” In 
our early days there was an open stretch of ground, from 
Relf’s house northward, to Mill Street or Church Lane. At 
the corner of the lane was Freddy Axe’s little shop, where 
everything that boys wanted was to be had. Ile was a crip- 
ple, condemned to crutches, and when a boy would thrust his 
head in the door, and inquire, “ What is the price of an eleven- 
penny-bit knife,” his anger was great indeed, for it was impo- 
tent. When Miller preached his delusion, as to the approach- 
ing end of the world, Freddy became a Millerite, and gave 
away the contents of his shop. On the appointed night, ar- 
rayed in his robes of white, he repaired to the chosen hill- 
top, but he did not go up. Ile therefore soon replenished his 
supplies, and prospering in his business, lived the remainder 
of his life a wiser man. 

What was known as Robert’s Mill in our time, was 
situated on the northern side of Church Lane, the present 
VoL. VIL—13 
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Mill Street, or the “Road to Lucken’s Mill,” as it was 
anciently called, just one mile N. E. from Market Square. 
The mill jutted somewhat into the lane, and this together 
with its antique appearance, which is still remembered with 
delight, produced the most picturesque effect known in Ger- 
mantown. This, the first grist-mill in the vicinity of German- 
town, was erected in 1683, by Richard Townsend, an English 
millwright, who came over in 1682, in the ship Welcome, 
along with William Penn, who aided the enterprise by ad- 
vances. In an address which he printed some years afterwards, 
Townsend speaks of this mill and of his early difficulties 
connected with it, as also of the Providential aids extended to 
him at the place. Ue says that it was the only mill for grain 
in all the parts, and that it was of great use to the inhabi- 
tants, who brought their grist on men’s backs, save one man, 
who had a bull so tame as to perform the labour. By reason 
of his seclusion in the midst of the woods there was but little 
chance of obtaining supplies of meat, and at times his family 
was in great straits for so necessary an article. On one such 
occasion, While mowing in his meadow, a young deer came 
near him, watching his work in seeming wonder, after their 
nature, for, like other animals, they have much curiosity. It 
would follow him as he worked, but on his stopping or at- 
tempting to approach it, the agile creature would quickly 
glide away. At length as one more approach was made, the 
deer with his eye fixed on Townsend, sprang to escape him. 
In doing this he struck a tree, and with such force as to fall, 
whereupon his legs were quickly fettered and he was a cap- 
tive whose flesh proved a welcome treat to the victor’s family. 
Richard Townsend died about the year 1714, leaving an only 
child, a daughter, Mrs. Cook. Joseph Townsend, a brother 
of Richard, was the ancestor of Mr. Joseph B. and Henry C. 
and J. William Townsend. The mill was taken down about 
ten years ago, to the great regret of all who appreciated and 
esteemed the antiquities of Germantown, and, as yet, nothing 
has replaced it. I have been told that with a view to pre- 
serve it, Dr. Owen J. Wister made a liberal offer for the pro- 
perty. About at the crossing of Mill Street and the Town- 
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ship Line Road is “ Robert’s School House,” a benefaction, 
in whole or in part, of one of the family of that name. 
Spencer Robert’s farm was in the vicinity, and on it was the 
grave of Godfrey, whose name is imperishably associated with 
Germantown. 

Thomas Godfrey, inventor of the Quadrant, was born in 
1704, on the family farm, which lies somewhat to the east of 
the site of the old mill. His taste for mathematical science 
was developed at an early time in his life, from a chance 
opportunity of reading a book on that study. Finding the 
subject perplexed with Latin terms, he applied himself to that 
language with such diligence as to be able to read Newton’s 
Principia in the original. Optics and astronomy became his 
favorite studies, but his trade was that ofa painter and glazier. 
He was engaged in such work at Stenton, when observing a 
piece of fallen glass, an idea presented itself to his mind, 
which caused him to go into Logan’s Library, where he took 
down a volume of Newton. James Logan entering at this 
time, inquired into the motive of his search, and was pleased 
with Godfrey’s ingenuity. The Quadrant was produced. As 
early as 1730 he lent it to Joshua Fisher, for his trial surveys 
of the Delaware Bay and River. It is worthy of remark 
that the position of Cape Henlopen, as ascertained by Fisher 
with the aid of Godfrey’s instrument, differs only ten miles 
from that determined by the results of the Coast Survey. On 
the family farm the graves of the Godfreys were marked by 
headstones, one as early as 1705. About the year 1840 the 
remains of Godfrey were removed thence to Laurel Hill, 
where a monument with an appropriate inscription marks 
the place of their reinterment. 

The house on Market Square at the N. E. corner of Mill 
Street or Church Lane, No. 4781, isa large and solidly built 
one of brick, two stories in height. A peculiarity about it 
is that its upper story is extended northward so as to include 
a portion of the upper part of the adjoining house, and there 
is Or was & communicating door from the entry, so that the 
two houses have heen occupied by one family. During the 
Yellow Fever of ’93, it was occupied by the United States 
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Bank. Massive vaults had been constructed in the cellar, to 
which the treasure was conveyed, escorted by a troop of 
cavalry. This is the house which was used by the congrega- 
tion of St. Luke’s for five years. Then it became the resi- 
dence of Mr. Billings, who married a sister of Dr. Bensell, 
Their daughter vied in beauty with Miss Roberdeau. Charles 
Biddle married a daughter of James Stokes, and had the 
house, for the summer only at first, for several years. Ile 
was a son of Charles Biddle, Vice President of Pennsylvania, 
while Franklin was President, and brother of Nicholas Bid- 
dle, President of the Second Bank of the United States. His 
son is the present James 8. Biddle, formerly a Lieutenant in 
the Navy. Godtrey Twells married a daughter of James 
Stokes, and then lived there. Some twenty-five years ago, 
it became the residence of his son, Mr. John 8S. Twells, 
who married a daughter of the late Samuel Grant, and who 
now lives in Woodbury, N. J. Later it was used for the 
school of the Misses Stevens and Aertsen, and is now occupied 
by the Women’s Christian Association. The house next to 
the north, No. 4783, also belonged to James Stokes. It was 
for a time the place of residence of the pastor of the Market 
Square Church. Mrs. Leonard, a granddaughter of Mr. 
Stokes, occupied it for a time. 

The church on Market Square, now Presbyterian, and of 
which Mr. Cowan is the twentieth pastor, occupies the site 
obtained in 1732 by the “High Dutch Reformed Congrega- 
tion.” They erected their building in 1733, and in 1762 they 
took out the rear end and built an addition which doubled 
its former capacity. In its steeple hung a bell which came 
here at an early time, and which called the people to their 
prayers for more than seventy years. When the enlarged 
stone church was taken down, in 1838, to give place to the 
present structure of brick, the bell was bought by the late 
Charles J. Wister. In 1874 it was given by his son of the 
same name, to the church, on the gondition that it should be 
well taken care of, and not suffered to be lost, destroyed, or 
sold. It was cast in 1725, and bears upon it an inscription 
in German,“ Gott allein die Ehre,”—To God alone the Honour. 
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Aged people, who had it from their fathers, say that the 
sound of the bell as it fell upon their ears distinetly syllabel- 
led the words: 
“Tnjun Jake, drove a stake.” 

The deep meaning of which is now lost, for in our times there 
is so much education that ancient lore is somewhat disregarded. 
Another announcement of the bell was: 

“ Beggar’s town, is coming down.” 
This fortunately is remembered as heralding the tardy com- 
ing of those members who lived in the upper part of Ger- 
mantown, which long had been called by that strange name. 
The old Dutch organ disappeared when the church did, in 
1838, and nothing is left of it but the “Trumpet Angels in 
their golden glory,” which as the simple-minded children 
thought, made the musie that filled the church. These 
figures ornamenting the organ had been taken as relics by a 
member, John Minick, and after a lapse of thirty-four years 
have been brought back to be preserved as objects of curious 
interest connected with the first church. In this church 
Count Zinzendorf preached his first sermon in America, on 
the 31st of December, 1741, and his last one, before his de- 
parture for Europe, on the 17th of June, 1742. The Mora- 
vians held a Synod there. 

The steeple of the old church had many rifle bullets in it, 
shot there by the “Paxton Boys,” when they aimed at the 
vane that surmounted it. This vane, a veritable “ Weather- 
cock” made of sheet iron, yet bears the bullet marks of men 
who knew how to use their rifles.) When the old church 
came down, the vane was secured by Mr. Charles J. Wister, 
who still preserves it. 

In the battle of Germantown, the batallion of tall Vir- 
ginians, under Col. Mathews, having been taken prisoners, 
were lodged in the church. In the battle, “These Virginians 
had just before captured a party of British in the fog, and set 
up a great hurrah, which brought a greater force upon them, 
and caused their own capture.” The church was where, 
during the Fever of ’93, “ Washington regularly worshipped, 
as often as there was English preaching, a service performed 
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occasionally by Dr. Smith, from the Falls of Schuylkill. It 
seems also to have been the practice of the General to attend 
the German service.” 

It is probable the first building had no organ, and that the 
bell hung on a tree. The enlarged building had a steeple 
where a bell was hung, and certainly it had the organ and 
the angels. To these evidences of increasing prosperity 
of the people, was added “the well-remembered sounding- 
board of later days,” built over the high and narrow pulpit. 
As the minister spoke from this elevation, the children no 
doubt thought that one raised so much above his fellows 
must speak by an authority which they, at least, had no right 
to question. The stone church came down in 1838, and in 
1839 the present edifice of brick took its place. This was 
enlarged in 1857. In 1882 a handsome parsonage on the 
north side was erected, and is now occupied by Mr. Cowan 
the pastor. 

John Bechtel, as a layman, preached from 1728, and regu- 
larly in this church, after it was built, until 1744. Tle pre- 
pared a catechism, beautifully printed by Franklin ;—one 
of the gems of the early Pennsylvania press. In 1742 he 
was ordained by Bishop Niteshman, of the Moravian Church. 
In 1746 the Rev. Michael Schlatter, of St. Gall, Switzerland, 
was sent over by the Reformed Synod of Holland, to visit the 
“ Reformed Churches” here. He often preached in this one. 
His portrait and an engraving of his house at Chestnut Hill, 
may be seen in the Iistorical Society’s copy of his life, by 
Harbaugh. In 1753 the Rev. Conrad Steiner took charge of 
the church, and also of that in Philadelphia. He kept a 
record, but he only remained three years. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. William Stoy, who remained only one year. 
The Rev. John George Alsantz became the pastor in 1758, 
and remained five years, bringing about the enlargement of 
the building. In 1763 the Rev. F. C. Faber came, and staid 
not longer than six years. Ip 1769 the Rev. Frederick 
Foering takes charge, and two years afterward his name ap- 
pears along with those of the trustees, ete., in an Act of in- 
corporation granted by Thomas and Richard Penn. In 1772 
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the records indicate a change, when the Rev. J. C. Albertus 
Helfelstein followed in the list of ministers, and remained 
until 1776. In the following year the Rev. Samuel Daben- 
dorff began to make entries, and continued them until 1779. 
In this year the Rev. Mr. Helfelstein returns, and remains 
ten years. In 1790 the Rev. Frederick Hermann took the 
charge, and continued it until 1801. In the following year 
the Rev. William Runkle began his entries and continued 
them until 1806, followed by the Rev. Charles Helfelstein, 
who appears to have remained until October, 1810. About 
this time there was a movement to have the preaching in 
English. This led to the withdrawal of those in favour of 
the change, and to their formation of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Germantown. On the 6th of May, 1811, the Rev. 
Frederick William Van der Sloot makes his entries in the 
record, and continues them for a year or more, when the 
Rey. Caspar Wach began his ministry which lasted until 
1824. In this latter year the Rev. John HI. Smaltz became 
the pastor. Ile began to make entries in the record, in Eng- 
lish, and as far as is known, he was the first to keep a record 
of the members. In 1530 the Rev. Albert Ielfenstein, Jr., 
assumed charge of the church, and continued it until 1837, 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. Truman Osborn, who 
remained until 1841. It was during the time of the latter 
that the stone church was taken down. In 1842 the Rev. 
Jacob Helfenstein commenced his pastorate, which lasted 
twenty-seven years, until 1869. He was the fourth of his 
name and family who were pastors of this church. At this 
time arose doctrinal controversies within the German Re- 
formed Church from a fear that “ Romanizing tendencies” 
were threatened. In 1852 the pastor and people unanimously 
decided to withdraw from the communion of the Reformed 
Church, and they were “ Independent” for three years, when, 
in 1856, they were admitted into fellowship with the Presby- 
terian Church. In Feb. 1870, the Rev. Edward Payson 
Cowan, of Missouri, and of the latter church, was installed 
as pastor, being the twentieth in regular succession. 
Bechtel’s Catechism, an 18mo. of 42 pp., printed by 
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Franklin in 1742, belongs to the early and glorious era of 
Pennsylvania bibliography, of which it is a rare and highly 
prized ornament. The Historical Society has a copy of it. 
An incident connected with one of the few copies known, 
is of unusual interest. When the learned Mr. Harbaugh was 
preparing his ‘Fathers of the Reformed Charch,” his in- 
terest in the career of Bechtel was so great as to lead Bishop 
de Schweinitz, of Bethlehem, to present so zealous an author 
with a copy of the rare catechism. Harbaugh lent it to a 
friend, who lent it to some one else, and this went on until it 
became lost. Upon this Mr. Harbaugh instituted a search, 
after the most approved manner of the detective system, and 
following clue after clue, he traced the precious volume to its 
hiding place in that treasure house of the world, the British 
Museum. There he laid his claim, and proving it, British 
justice was not at fault, for it was surrendered to him. 

The quiet and easy going immigrants were incorporated 
as the Borough of Germantown in the year 10689, Almost 
at once there arose among them one, not of their passive 
nature, but as his name, Wulff, may show, of the fierce energy 
and restlessness of our day. The burghers were hardly warm 
in their seats, when, in 1692, one-fourth of the acre reserved 
out of the front part of the Frankfort Company’s lot, was pro- 
posed to be exchanged with Paul Wulff for oue whole acre; 
‘“ Whereof half an acre is situated at the east side of the 
said town, and the other half at the west side of the said 
town.” It will be seen that this Wulff watched his prey 
for a long time; but first, a few other matters are to be 
mentioned in their order, On the 25th of January, 1691-5, 
it was ordered that stocks should be erected for the punish- 
ment of evil-doers. A writ of quo warranto which I have seen, 
was dated 28th of Aug. 1699, issued by Edward Shippen and 
Anthony Morris, in the name of William Penn, against Ger- 
mantown for refusing to levy a tax for the support of govern- 
ment. On the 28th of June, 1701, a tax was laid for the 


ae a . ° ‘ A . 
building of a prison, erection of a market, ete. On the 30th 
of December of that year, “it was found good to start a 
school here in Germantown.” Pastorius was the first peda- 
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gogue. Another of the earlier ones was Anthony Benezet, 
a Huguenot, whom I mention here, as I have not been able 
to ascertain the site of his residence. Several members of his 
family lie in the Lower Burying Ground. As to the stocks 
first put up, they had been so little, or so much used, that in 
June, 1702, James De la Plaine was ordered to remove the 
old iron from the rotten frames and take care of it. Their 
absence proved to be inconvenient, for on the 31st of Dee. 
1703, “ Peter Schumacher and Isaac Schumacher shall arrange 
with workmen that a prison house and stocks be put up as 
soon as possible.” 

As to the acre spoken of above, proposed to be exchanged 
with Wulff, one-half thereof, that on the east side of the 
road, is the present Market Square, or “ The Green,” as it 
was formerly called. The exchange, so far as securing the 
whole acre, fell through, but afterwards, in 1703-4, the 
Bailiff, ete., “ for the common good and to purchase a place 
nearer the now midst or centre of the said town, as also for 
and in consideration of four pounds current silver money of 


Pennsylvania to them in hand paid,” sold the remaining 
three-quarters of an acre of the first seat of government, to 
Paul Wulff. And on the same day, “immediately for the 
£4, was purchased from James De la Plaine one-half acre, to 
wit,—On Main Street 14 perches and on the cross street 5 
perches and } broad,—this half acre is to be used as a Market 
Place and the Prison House, Stocks, Pound, ete., shall be 


built thereon.” At once on the purchase, “ An agreement 


was made with Hermann Van Bon and James De la Plaine 
to build the prison house and stocks, each of them shall have 
8 shillings 6 pence per day and find themselves, and two 
quarts of rum to boot.” The Pound was at the 8. E. corner 
of the Square, and the prison of logs near it. If “Stone walls 
do not a prison make,” how then can logs? In after years 
Adam Hogermoed, “ for a small offence of intemperance,” 
was placed in it. He was a substantial burgher, for his name 
appears as owner of several different properties, and, on the 
night of his incarceration, his indignant friends pried up one 
eorner of his prison, and released him. Adam was not 
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entirely appeased by this, for afterward, when the charter of 
Germantown was lost, he bought the prison and “ moved it 
to where it now forms part of Joseph Green’s group of 
houses.” Green was a hatter on the east side of Main Street, 
above Market Square. 

Liberty was bestowed upon the people of Germantown by 
William Penn as a free gift, and so, of course, they did not 
value it. They were averse to the duties of office to which 
they might be elected, pleading “conscience,” in a quibbling 
way, and at last, about 1706, tor want of a due election, the 
charter was lost. Pastorius speaks of his concern at not being 
able to get men to serve in the general court on account of 
“conscience sake,” but he trusted that an expected arrival 
of immigrants might remedy it. Conscience and tobacco 
were the stumbling blocks of that day, as they are of this, 
and now, as then, we promise ourselves that the inpouring 
of immigrants will solve all our difficult social problems, 
On the 8th day of the 12th mo. 1703-4 “George Miller, for 
his drunkenness, was condemned to 5 days’ imprisonment. 


Item, to pay the constable 2 shillings for serving the warrant 
in the case of his laying a wager to smoke above one hundred 


9? 


pipes in one day.” Twenty days afterwards the cause of 
Matthew Smith against Daniel Faulkner was moved. “The 
plaintiff, by reason of conscience, viz., that this day was the 
day wherein Herod slew the innocents,” desires a eoutinuauce, 
which was allowed. The government of Germantown began 
on the 6th of the 8th mo. 1691, and, on a failure to elect 
oflicers, terminated the 25th of the 12th mo. 1706-7, thus 
existing fifteen years. 

On the 14th of September, 1740, the Market Square was 
surveyed by Benjamin Eastburn, Surveyor General of the 
Province, perhaps in contemplation of the erection of the 
Market House, which was built in 1741. The year 1762 was 
a time of trouble and of Indian massacres. The people 
along the Susquehanna thought the Quakers in Philadelphia 
fomented disorder by an undue regard for the rights of the 
Indian, and so they came here, several hundred strong, in- 
tending to invade Philadelphia, and to settle the affair 
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themselves, without regard to the government. They halted 
at Market Square, and while there, amused themselves as 
well as they could, shooting at the weathercock on the steeple, 
as has been described. 

Lingering, even to our day, there are yet some Indians in 
Pennsylvania, but now they are never seen in Philadelphia. 
Where the Allegheny River enters the territory of our State, 
on the border of New York, there is an Indian territory of 
the extent of one square mile, which is the home of a few of 
the Cornplanter tribe. In my early days I have met troops of 
a dozen or twenty Indians, of this or of the New York tribes, 
hunting in the northern part of the State. When, however, 
Philadelphia was the capital of the Federal Government, 
Indians occupied a considerable part of Pennsylvania, and 
often came hither in large numbers. It was their custom to 
stop in Germantown, and to come to Market Square for their 
meals. A table, often used for their dinners, is preserved by 
Dr. William Ashmead. The old Market House remained till 
our day. An Act of Assembly, 10th of April, 1848, author- 


ized its demolition, but this did not occur till some years 
afterwards; the same Act authorized the erection of the 
Town Hall. 
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JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN JOHN MONTRESOR, 
JULY 1, 1777, TO JULY 1, 1778, 


CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE BRITISH ARMY.! 


IncLupIna accounts oF THE ExprpiTion or Lorp anp Sir Wa. Hower 
uv THE CHESAPEAKE, THE BaTtTLeE OF BRANDYWINE, AND FROM THE 
OccupaTION TO THE EvacuaTION OF PHILADELPHIA, WITH THE 
REDUCTION OF Mup Fort or Fort Mirr.iy. 


CONTRIBUTED AND EDITED BY G. D. SCULL, OXFORD, ENGLAND, 


(Concluded from page 206.) 


Sunday, May 10th, This morning at 5 o’clock wind 8. W. 
The Light Infantry 2d Battalion and Galleys returned after 
having burnt the remains of the Rebel fleet excepting the 
Galleys that were sunk, the rebels lost by this Excursion 2 
Frigates & upwards of 30 Sail of Topsail vessels, had 8 
men killed & lost 4 pieces of Cannon & had several houses? 
and Storehouses burnt at Borden Town filled with military 
Stores, Provisions, Salt, &. &e. This morning by order of 
his Excellency Sir Wm. Ilowe, I laid out several works in 
the front of the lines, Picketted and Lock spitted, in order 
to make appearance only to the Enemy to answer Certain 
purposes, and acquainted Sir ILfenry Clinton therewith and 
also respecting the blowing up of Mud Island, which in my 
opinion should be erazed and that I had proposed the same 
to Sir. William Howe, who had had it in contemplation and 
had directed me to acquaint Sir Henry Clinton of it. 

lish. Wind at W. N. W. 

12th. Wind E. &. East fine weather, Markets plentiful. 
State of our Rebel prisoners here and at New York are just 
now about 4000 men. 


' For corrections in sketch of Captaift Montrésor which preceded the first 
part of this journal, see Notes and Queries, p. 000. 

2 One of the houses destroyed was that of Francis Hopkinson, for an 
account of which see Pennsytvanta Magazine, vol. ii. p. 319.—Ep. 
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13th. Wind at S. S. E. This morning I detached Lieut. 
Haldane, Engineer, to New York in the brune Frigate to act 
with the Brigade there. The Packet sailed this evening for 
Falmouth. 

14th. Wind W. N. West, weather very fine. Orders this 
day for the heavy Baggage of this Army to be in readiness 
to embark at the Shortest notice. The heavy Cannon & 
shells, embarking on board of Ordnance Transports. 50 
Rebel Deserters made their Escape trom Wilmington to this 
place. 

15th. Wind Westerly, weather very warm. 

16th. Weather very hot, summer set in. At 2 this morn- 
ing the Light Infantry of Guards, a Detachment of Light 
Infy of the Line & Simcoe’s Rangers with a few Dra- 
goons in all about 400 were detached by 3 different roads 
with an Intent to cover the market people, the party near 
Jenkins Town were fired on by some Rebels who were pur- 
sued by us 3 miles, we killed 2 or 3 rebels and brought in 5 
Prisoners. We had 2 Dragoons horses killed and one man 
wounded. The Detachment at the Jersies had a centry fired 
on this day near the Bridge, about 15 shots & fled. A 
few smart Showers of Rain this morning which was much 
wanted, a Fleet of about thirty sail arrived from New York 
under Convoy of the Thames Frigate. 

Sunday 17th. Wind N. E. fine weather. 

18th. Weather overcast, wind Easterly but cleared up after 
noon, when an Entertainment called the “ Mischisanza,” was 
given by some officers in the Army as a compliment to Sir 
Wm. Howe and by way of taking leave of him before his 
departure for England, consisting of a Regatta, Fete Cham- 
petre, Tilts and Tournaments, Carosal, Procession through 
Triumphal Arches, Dancing, Exhibition of Fire , works, 
musick and Feast.! 

19h. Weather very warm. At } past 10 this evening 2 
Battalion British Grenadiers of Light Infantry, Simcoe’s 


' The fullest account of this celebration which has appeared was prepared 
by Miss Anne H. Wharton, and will be found in the Wharton Genealogy. 
—Eb. 
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Rangers with the Cavalry and 1st and 2nd Brigades, hence 
in order to cut off Le Marquis de Fayette with 4000 men 
who had just taken Post there and fled on the appearance of 
our Troops to the opposite side of the Schuylkill by Matson’s 
Ford after leaving killed on the Field, one French officer and 
5 more Rebels and 12 Prisoners. Un coup manqué in not 
having cut off the Marquis which ’tis thought might have 
been done.! 

20th. Winds variable. The Remainder of the Army, or 
rather the Gros marched out very early this morning, until 
9 to support the great Detachment of last night leaving only 
the Garrison at Philadelphia, consisting of three Brigades 
and Woelwarth’s Hessian Brigade. The whole army returned 
to Philadelphia this Evening. 

21st. Extremely hot, but attended with a light Breeze, 
wind Southerly. 

22d. WindS. Arrived 2 Turtlers from the Bahama Islands. 
Weather very warm. 

Sunday 24th. At 4 past one this afternoon his Excellency 
Sir Wm. Howe took his Departure from this city for Eng- 
land, to the great regret of this Army. Wind Southerly, 
and fresh. I attended him to Billingsport and returned to 
Philadelphia at night. Some of the Redoubts were dis- 
mantled without my knowledge, rather unmilitary. Our 
ship of war arrived in the Delaware from their Station in 
the Chesapeak Bay, being recalled. 

25th. Wind Easterly & rather overcast but very hot. At 
9 o’clock this morning received a circular order from Adju- 
tant General’s office but dated after orders, 10 at night, 24th 
May 1778. 

“Tt is the Commander in Chiefs Positive Orders, that the 
Baggage of the Army be Completely embarked by one o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon (meaning for this day) the Transports 
being ordered to fall down the River at that hour. 

G. Hutchinson Deputy adjutant General. 


1 An account of La Fayette’s movements at Barren Hill will be found in 
Sparks’s Washington, vol. v. p. 545. Carrington’s Battles, p. 406.—Eb. 
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Tleavy rains with a Gust of wind most of this night. The 
Inhabitants upon this sudden order assembled and offered 
8000 men if two of our army could be kept to defend the 
city, as their Goods must be plundered by the Rebels. The 
order for the Transports falling down would not be complied 
with. 

26th. Early this morning sailed from below Billingsport 
for England the Andromeda Frigate—Brine Commander in 
whom went General Sir William Howe. Wind fair. Pas- 
sengers with the General, Captain Mulcaster Engineer, and 
aid-de-camp, Robert McKenzie Esq. Secretary, and—Strachey 
Esq. M. P. and Secretary to the Commission for restoring 
Peace. Markets fallen off very much. Provisions ordered 
to be carried with the Troops by land, is 20 days and 4 on 
their backs. 

27th. Nothing extraordinary. The number of souls in the 
city of Philadelphia comprehending the Army, seamen and 
the Inhabitants consist of 60.000. Captain Smith Secretary 
to Sir Henry Clinton. 

28th. Very hard north wester and very cold, a difference 
of 40 degrees in the Thermometer from the warmest weather 
since the summer set in. Lord Howe returned to this city 
this morning from the Eagle. At 2 this morning went out 
the 2 Battalion of Light Infantry 5th, 42d and 44th Regts. 
and 140 Dragoons to surprize a body of Rebels supposed to 
be at Germantown, which got off. The 2 flank Companies of 
Guards went at the same time to Frankfort Bridge. Sir 
Henry Clinton went out to Germantown to meet the troops 
with 20 Dragoons only. Families given in their names to 
proceed with the army when they quit this city. This day 
the Andromeda cleared the Capes of Delaware. 

29¢h. Arrived in the River the Perseus Frigate from New 
York, arrived also the Greyhound Frigate who had taken a 
French armed Ship of 22 Guns & another Merchant men 
with lading for the rebels. Transports daily falling down. 
Wind N. West & the weather cold. Ships of war did not 
fire this day. The number of Horses belonging to our Army 
are 7000. 
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80th. Wind 8. E. The 7th and 26th crossed the Delaware 
to Cooper’s Ferry in the Jersies to join the Corps posted there 
under the Command of Brig. Genl. Leslie. This night ar- 
rived the Packet from England. Transports falling down. 
Weather cold. 

Sunday 81st. Wind at East & Rain this whole day. 
Transports falling down below the Chevaux de frises. 
Weather so cold as to make fires. The Calculation (by the 
returns to the Congress) of the Continental Debt towards 
supporting the Rebellion in America to this day May 31, 
1778 is £23.970.000.10s.73d, sterling. 

June 1st Monday. Wind at E. 8. E. & rain all this day. 
The Consumption of Provisions for this army is now upon 
the nicest calculation 300 Tons per week. 

2d. Wind at N. East. weather variable. Vessels Dropping 
down. This evening the 15th Regt. embarked for Billings- 
port to join the Jersey Volunteers at that Post. 

3d. Wind N. N. E. Several Ships fell down, amongst the 
rest the Cadiz Packet. At 3 this morning went out a Corps 
to Chestnut Hill consisting of the Battalion Light Infantry, 
all the cavalry and the 17th 27th & 49th Regts. in order to 
cover the market people and returned taken 1 Rebel Light , 
horse and 3 Rebels. Arrived the Phoenix 40 Gun Ship in 
the River from New York. Redoubts dismantled of their 
Field train and some Iron Garrison Tram 12 Pounders and 
some old ones, sent all without my knowledge. This even- 
ing Captain Hovenden about 8 o’clock, with a party of 24 
Dragoons and Capt. Thomas with 14 foot left Philadelphia 
& passed into the county of Bucks & at the fulling mill of 
Mr. Jenks, surprised & took a guard of Continental troops 
on their post there, guarding a considerable quantity of 
cloth belonging to the poor people of the.country of which 
they had been robbed by orders from the rebel head quarters. 
This was performed with the secrecy the principal design re- 
quired, which was to take another party, a small distance off 
without firing a gun, which must have alarmed the other 
post, they took prisoners the whole guard. Immediately 
after they proceeded to Newton, surprised & took the first 
centry without alarm. On approaching near the quarters of 
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Major Murray they were fired upon by the centry at his 
door. This alarmed the guard about 40 yards distance who, 
being 16 in number, & under cover of the guard house, 
immediately took to their arms and discharged their pieces 
on the troops surrounding them, but such was their activity 
& alertness, that, after returning the fire & before the enemy 
could load a 2nd time, they stormed the house, killed 5, 
wounded 4 & took the rest of the guard prisoners & with 
them a considerable quantity of cloth then making up by a 
number of workmen for the rebel army. All this was done 
with so much secrecy conduct & bravery, that none of either 
of the parties received the least injury. About 6 o’clock the 
next evening they returned, bringing with them the wounded 
& the following prisoners: Francis Murray Major of their 
standing army—-Ilenry Marfit, Lieut. of militia—John Cox, 
Ensign of their standing army—Carnis Grace, Ensign of 
ditto—Andrew MeMian, Ensign of Militia—Charles Charl- 
ton, Quarter master of Standing army—Eriel Welburn, Ser- 
geant of ditto—James Moor, ditto of ditto. 24 Privates of 
ditto except one. Anthony Tate, a Grand Juror. 

4th. King’s Birth day. Shipping fired, and Royal Salutes 
from the Artillery Park. 1000 Grenadiers went out this 
morning to Germantown, consisting of 1st Battalion British 
the rest Hessians. The Commander in Chief’s dispatches 
closed this Evening, and given to Capt. James Moncrief, 
Engineer. Ordered with them to St. Augustin in the Perseus 
Frigate without it being notified to me. Wind north East. 

5th. This evening an account of the Commissioners and 
Lord Cornwallis being arrived in the River. Wind Southerly. 
Should we suddenly leave this city there will remain 127,000 
Bushels of Salt. 

6th. This morning at 11 o’clock arrived in this city Lord 
Cornwallis and in the Evening after dark the 3 Commissoners 
vizt. Lord Carlisle, Mr. Eden, and General Johnston.!. Wind 





' An elaborate note on this commission will be found in Reed’s Reed, 
vol. i. p. 422. It will be remembered that it was charged that a bribe was 
offered to Reed by one of the commissioners if he would use his abilities to 
bring about a reconciliation between England and the Colonies.—Epb. 


VoL. v1.—19 
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S. E. and Rain in the night. This morning at 2 o’clock 2 
Brigades, 2 Battalions Light Infantry, Simcoe’s Rangers and 
some Cavalry went to Chestnut Hill. We had 3 Light In- 
fantry wounded & 2 horses killed. The Rebels had 3 men 
killed & 4 prisoners. Our Army now consists of 20.000 
Effectives, 17.600 fighting men. 

Sunday June 7th. Wind at 8. E. The Commissioners ar- 
rival in the night was announced by a Salute this morning 
from the artillery Park. A very heavy rain most of this day. 

8th. Wind at W. The market people on their return from 
this city stopped by the rebels & the whole branded W. II. 
Some Rebel Cavalry by accident fell in with our Centry in 
the night on the Jersey Side were fired on & missed. One 
of the inundating dams gave way. Waggons all this night 
crossing the Delaware from hence to the Jerseys. 

9th. A Flag of Truce from the Rebels, likewise a flag from 
us. At 2 this morning the 2 Regiments of Anspach, Em- 
barked and got in the tide below the Chevaux de frizes. 
Wind at W. N. W. This evening the 46th Regiment em- 
barked for Cooper’s Ferry in New Jersey opposite this city to 
join the Troops at that Post. 

10ch. Wind at 8S. W. This morning at } past 5 a Corps 
was sent towards Chestnut IIill under the Command of Brig. 
Genl. Matthew consisting of 2 Battalion Light Infantry, the 
Brigade of Guards and their Light Infantry and Grenadiers 
and the 4th Regiment accompanied with Sir Ilenry Clinton, 
Lord Cornwallis, and Lord Carlisle. Mr. Ferguson,' the 
Philosopher and Secretary to the Commissioners went witha 
Flag of Truce across the Schuylkill but was stopped at the 
Rebels advanced Post by Morgan, who commands the Iifle 
men, just 6 miles to the Rebel Camp at Valley Forge. A 
Gust this evening and the wind round to the N. West. The 
Perseus Frigate sail for St. Augustine. 

11th. Wind at 8S. W. The hottest day felt this year. The 
Lizard Frigate arrived from New York. 

12th. Waggons crossing over to the Jersies from hence all 


' Dr. Adam Ferguson, Author of Ilistory of Rome.—Ep. 
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night and also the Park of artillery. No wag 
behind. Two deserters from the Rebel Camp. 

13th. Wind at N. N. East, weather delightful. Arrived 
the Cork Fleet of Victuallers with 500 Recruits. This 
morning the Patrol of Provincial Cavalry were attacked near 
the Post in the Jersies, we had 1 killed and 1 wounded. 
The Rebels left 2 killed. All the Intrenching Tools to be 
earried with the Army were sent by me to Cooper’s Ferry in 
New Jersey. Remark. This army rather discontented since 
the Departure of Genl. Sir Wm. Howe and the new measures 
received from the Ministry. 

Sunday June 14th. Weather cool & pleasant. Wind at 
N. E. Seventy of our Prisoners exchanged and arrived this 
day through the lines and an Exchange of Rebel prisoners 
for them, sent from the Jails. Army horses sent across the 
Delaware to the Jersies. The several ships on the Stocks set 
fire to this day,' by which as the weather was dry and came 
round to the Eastwards, set fire to the Houses about but was 
quickly extinguished by the Troops. 

15th. Wind at N. N. E. All officers horses ordered over 
to the Jersies. An Express arrived from Rhode Island to 
TIead Quarters with an account of an alert from thence of 
500 men under the Command of Lt. Col. John Campbell, 
22d Regt. fo Bristol and Warren which they burnt together 
with 130 Flat boats, 1 Galley & one Frigate, blew up two 
magazines, destroyed 40 Cannon, killed several and brought 
off 3 Colouels, 2 Captains and 70 men. Our loss 1 officer and 
7 wounded, 2 Drummers missing. A Brigade of Llessians 
embarked in flat Boats and crossed the Delaware into the 
Jersies as did the 33d in the night. Arrived dispatches from 
New York by water in three days. 

16th. Wind 8. W. weather very hot, tho’ accompanied 
with a Breeze. The 2 Regts. of Dragoons 16th and 17th 
crossed over from hence into the Jersies leaving 2 troops of 
each. The 3 Commissioners left this for the Trident Sloop 
of War. This city very offensive, owing to the numbers, 


gons now left 


' See Memorial of Col. Jehu Eyre. Pennsytvanta Macazine, vol. iii. 
p. 424.—Eb. 
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negligence and heat and the plane it stands on. All the re- 
doubts that form the Line of Defence of this City dismantled 
of their Field pieces, &c., before daybreak, but without my 
knowledge. Lt. Genl. Kniphuysen and the Hessians and 
Hessian Grenadiers and Major Genl. Grant crossed into the 
Jersies. The Hessian Grenadiers by mistake, as they were 
to form part of the Rear Guard. 

17th. Lt. Genl. Kniphuysen took post at Waddonfield. 
Rebel Deserters came in to us. Sent my public papers by 
Monckton. This afternoon all the Troops were at their alarm 
Posts and defences at 6 o’clock with orders not to look upon 
the city any longer as their cantonment. 

18th June, 1778, Evacuation of Philadelphia 

18th. This morning early the Kings Troops evacuated the 
city of Philadelphia and the several Redoubts and works that 
form its Defences and retired by land to Gloucester point 4 
miles below it on the Pennsylvania Shore and there embarked 
in Flat Bottomed Boats and crossed the River Delaware into 
New Jersey at Gloucester, after which the armed vessels and 
Flat Boats proceeded down the River to Dillingsport with a 
northerly wind and very fine weather, & at Eleven o’clock 
this morning the Fleet then weighed. Not being able to 
proceed with the army across the Jerseys on agcount of a 
Rupture, I proceeded down the Delaware in the Cadiz Packet 
and there embarked. 

19th. Wind E. weighed at 7 this morning and anchored at 
1P.M. Rain from this P. M. all night. The 15th Regt. 
were posted at Billingsport and having sent 150 men to forage 
too far, they were intercepted by a considerable body of the 
Rebels with 2 Field pieces and got to Red Bank and were 
taken off, horses & all by the Vigilant’s Boats she having 
fortunately got around near that place. 

20th. Wind at S. E. &., a rainy day without Intermission. 

Sunday June 21st. Wind 8. W. The Eagle Lord Howe 
and the Trident with the Commisioners fell down from New 
Castle and joined the Fleet below Reedy Island. Still at 
anchor. Intensely hot. 

22d. Wind at N. E. At 7 this morning the whole fleet 
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weighed and sailed but at 10 A. M. they came to an anchor 
Excepting the small craft, with the Division under Convoy 
of the Richmond. Went on and some time after a 2nd divi- 
sion with the Daphne Frigate. Wind at night veered to the 
N.E. Rained most of this day and all this night at anchor. 
Muddy bottom. A Flag of truce from the Pennsylvania 
Shore just to say that 500 Ilessians were arrived at Phila- 
delphia to be Exchanged and mentioned that our army with 
Sir Henry Clinton were at Mount IIolly. 

23d. Wind at 8S. E. All the Fleet remained at anchor. 
The men of war boats set fire to a discarded Rebel vessel 
stranded on the West Shore. Two or three Boats came off 
that shore with stock. This river rather unhealthy for the 
Fleet, several having fallen sick and many thrown overboard. 
The Harriet Packet sailed for Falmouth, convoyed by the 
Porcupine Sloop of War, who is likewise to proceed to Eng- 
land with duplicates. 

24th. In General calm, what little wind Southerly. An 
almost total Eclipse of the Sun from 8 until } past 10 this 
morning, somewhat after 9, the most obscure. The Maid- 
stone towed down the Fleet. The Daphne’s Fleet off of 
Bombay Hook and just discernable at 10 o’clock P. M., fell 
down with the tide but scarce any wind. The main fleet 
still remaining at anchor This afternoon and evening ex- 
cessive hot, at 3 weighed and in one hour anchored in 3 
Fathoms of water, wind died away, anchors all buried in the 
mud. Ileavy guns heard up the River. 

25th. Three country Boats came off of the West shore with 
Stock. At noon our Fleet weighed, consisting of 120 sail 
under the Convoy of the Phenix 40 gun Ship and came to 
an anchor off of Bombay Hook at 3 P. M. in 7 Fathoms 
water, for want of wind. The Eagle and Trident follow the 
Fleet but a small distance and came to. Some few artificers 
on board my ship sickly, threw one overboard this evening 
a Blacksmith. Signal Smokes made on the parts of the Jer- 
sey Shore, water muddy. 

26th. Wind up the river from the Sea, notwithstanding 
the weather, intensely hot. Artificers sickly on board, sent 


ce saath eRe ited’ 
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a carpenter to one of the Hospital Ships. Heavy guns heard 
below the River. Remained at anchor all this Day and night 
very sharp lightning. Thunder and rain this night. 

27th. At 5 this morning a light wind at N. West. Our 
fleet weighed and sailed but anchored again in } an hour 
after gaining about 3 miles. In the evening the Eagle, Lord 
Howe, the Trident with the Commisioners, the Isis, Lizard 
and other Ships fell down the River and joined our Fleet. 
This is by far the hottest day this summer. 

“8th. Wind at N. W. At } past 5 this morning all the 
Fleet sailed leaving none behind, and came too off Lewis Town 
near Whorekill Road, excepting the Eagle Lord Howe and 
the Trident with the Commissioners which pursued their 
voyage to New York and were out of sight by the evening. 
By the Rebels prints 600 Rebels are acknowledged to have 
fallen in the action of Freehold Court house. Remark. 350 
Germans deserted from us during the march. 

29th. At Break of day this morning the whole Fleet, ex- 
cepting the Roebuck (which was left on her station in the 
Delaware) sailed, the wind 8. 8. E. and as soon as we cleared 
the Cape May und Henlopen, the wind veered to the 8. West, 
a fine breeze of 5 or 6 knots which the Fleet continued all 
this day and night. 

30¢h. Wind still continued fair at 8S. W. & ran nearly our 
Distance by 6 this morning, being from Cape May to Sandy 
Hook 40 leagues. Made the Highlands of Neversink about 
10 & Steered for the Hook, met the Scorpion cruizing. Found 
my old observation hold good of discovering the land as soon 
as in 15 Fathoms water. The whole Fleet came to an 
anchor abreast of the Hook (on acct. of the wind failing & 
the Tide of Ebb at 3 o’clock P. M. & just before day weighed 
again & soon after come too within the Hook, found the 
Eagle & Trident at anchor & Amazon frigate as a Guard Ship 
& a packet Extra which arrived the day before with accounts 
of a French Fleet having sailed & chased him, of 11 Sail of 
the Line & a Frigate & that Admiral Byron with 11 Sail of 
the line and 2 Frigates were sailed from England after 
them. July Wednesday. My return to New York. 
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1st. I arrived at New York. Wind Southerly. The 
weather intensely hot. Thermometer 94°. Found at anchor 
the Ardent, Admiral Gambies, the Salbans, Experiment, and 
several Frigates, &c., and Preston, Commodore Hotham. 
Just learnt of the Battle of Monmouth Court house in Jer- 
sey & that my very valuable Friend and ever to be lamented 
Harry Monckton fell in the action and what adds to the mis- 
. fortune no Tidings of my papers, both public and private. 


Another account of the Battle of Brandywine taken from Captain 
John Montrésor’s Note Book. 


“ Field of Battle upon Brandywine 12th September, 1777. 
Memorandum. Our Army under the command of General 
Sir William Howe landed at Elk Ferry, within 7 miles of 
the head of Chesapeake Bay on the 25 August, 1777, and 
one division marched on to the Head of Elk the 28th August 
& another division on the 30th and 31st August crossed the 
Elk to Cecil Court Ilouse in the East side and joined the Ist 
division on the 3d of September, 4 miles from the head of 
Elk by the lower road to Christian Bridge leaving 2 Brigades 
with Major Genl. Grant at Elktown to secure the landing of 
our Provisions and to destroy the Rebel Magazines and ves- 
sels. On the 3d September our Light Troops had a smart 
action with about 1200 of their picked men of 120 from their 
10 Brigades detached to harass us on the march. They had 
near them 1000 militia and the Philadelphia Light Horse 
which soon disappeared, the whole under the Command of 
General Maxwell which were entirely defeated, leaving dead 
2 Captains, one of Artillery and several men; their loss they 
acknowledge to be very considerable, whereas we lost only 3 
men and 17 wounded. Nothing material happened until 
the 6th when Major General Grant joined us with a supply 
of Provisions. The 8th September, all the Army marched 
to Newark and encamped that night on the road which leads 
from Newport to Lancaster just 4 miles from Newport and 
where the Quarters of the Rebel army was posted and in the 
night the Enemy made a move across Chads Ford on the 
Brandywine & took post upon the heights with great judg- 
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ment. About sunset on the 9th our Army marched in 2 
Divisions, the 1st under Lt. Genl. Kuiphuysen rather earlier 
by the way of New Garden to Kennet Square aud the other 
Division with Lord Cornwallis through a bye Road to 
Hokesson Meeting House in Mill Creek Hundred and New 
Castle County and on the 10th the whole joined at Kennet’s 
Square. On the 11th September at daybreak accompanied 
with a very favourable fog, all the heavy artillery and bag- 
gage went with the column under Lt. General Kniphuysen 
along a straight road to Chads-Ford, Lord Cornwallis leading 
the other columms a forced march of 17 miles in order to turn 
the Enemy’s right, which was wisely and happily effected at 
4 past 2 in the afternoon, most unexpectedly to the rebels, 
who were instantly obliged to divide their army (leaving 
part to oppose our right column) and took a most advan- 
tageous position on the heights in the rear of Birmingham 
meeting house, with the village of Dilworth on their Right 
and notwithstanding the long fatiguing sultry and dusty 
days march and strong post of the Enemy had taken the 
ardour of our most Excellent Troops was such that at } past 
3 (only having halted and refreshed one hour) we marched 
forward in 8 columns into a valley and gradually as it were 
rose, a regular Glacis to the Enemy, during which we had 
some skirmishing and fire from the rebels until we had sur- 
mounted the summit, when our army cooly received the 
Enemy’s fire and instantly charged them when the whole 
was put to the Route and in the end compleatly defeated and 
nothing but night prevented the victory being compleat, as 
under that cover they principally made their Escape. As 
soon as our right column heard us engaged they crossed Chads 
ford forced the Enemies breastworks and strongholds and 
put them to the flight and we encamped on the field of Bat- 
tle, the left of the right column making a junction with the 
right of our left column, with the 40th Regt: and Guards. 
The Enemy’s loss is about 1000 killed and wounded and 
about 500 prisoners, together with 9 Branfield pieces, one 
more of a composition and one Brass Howitzer with several 
ammunition waggons, their numbers from their field returns 
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under General Washington with 4 Major-Generals, Green, 
Sullivan, Stephen, and Lord Sterling, were 12.900 men being 
43 Battalions of 300 men. 

Our left column with the Commander in Chief, which was 
principally Engaged consisted of 7000 men, composed of the 


Chasseurs, two Battalions Light Infantry, 2 Battalions of 


Grenadiers, the Hessian Grenadiers, two Squadrons of 16th 
Dragoons, the Guards, and 3d and 4th Brigades, the 3d Bri- 
gade not in action being our reserve. The Loss we have 
sustained is trifling when compared to that of the Rebels 
having about 60 killed and 800 wounded.” 


Distribution of the Corps of Engineers, 11th June, 1777, 
Brunswick. 


Captain Montrésor 

Lieu‘ Pitts 

Lieut Haldane 

Lieu‘ Sprule 
Captain Nichol _ 2 | 


Commander-in-chief. 


“a, - Commander.in-chief. 
Ensign Wheeler men. 


Captain viele J 
Lieut Fyer 

Lieut Sutherland 
Ensign Vallancy 


Lord Cornwallis. 
Brunswick. 


Lieut’ant Parker Amboy. 
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Division of the Rebel Army taken from a paper found on the 
Field of Battle at Birmingham Meeting-Llouse, September 


11th, 1777. 


Virginia. 
Ist Reid’s 
5th Hendrick’s 
9th 
13th 
2d Spotswood’s 
6th 
10th 
14th 


5 Marshall 
7 

ll 

15 





4 Lawson 


D 


12 

Grayson’ | ' 

Patton’s } Corps. 
Maryland. 

Ist 

3d 

6th 

1 Lower Counties, 
Delaware 

2d 

4th 

ith 

German Battl. 


Pennsylvania. 
1 
2 
7 
10 


Hartley’s Corps. 
Pennsylvania, 


5 

8 

11 
Pennsylvania. 


6 

9 

12 

Spencer’s Corps. 


Jersey. 


ee 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Virginia. 
Ist Brigade 
General 


Muhlenburgh . 


2d Brigade 
General 


Weedon 


3d Brigade 
General 
Woodford 


4th Brigade 
General 
Scott. 


Maryland. 


Ist Brigade 
General 
Smallwood 


2d Brigade 
General 


de Borré. 


Pennsylvania. 


lst Brigade 
General 


Wayne 


Pennsylvania. 
2d Brigade 
General 

de Haas 


3d Brigade 
General 
Conway. 


Jersey. 
Jersey Brigade 
General 
Maxwell. 


) 


) 


— 





= 





General 
Green. 


General 
Ste- 
phen. 


General 


> Sulli- 


van. 


_ General 


Lincoln 


‘ 
General 
Fred. 


i Sterling 


Recapitula- 
tron. 


15 .Battl. 
Virginia. 
2 Light 
Corps, Vir- 
ginia, 
6 Battl. 
Maryland. 
1 German 
Battl. Mary- 


land. 
12 Battl. 
Peunsyl- 
General vania. 
George 2 Light 
+ Wash- Corps, Penn- 
ington. sylvania. 


(1 Battalion, 
Lower Coun- 
1 ties, Dela- 
ware. 
4 Battl. 
Jersey. 





43 Batta- 
lions. ‘Total 
being about 
300 men in 
each, makes 
Rank and file 
12,900 men. 
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From Note Book. “My Proposals to Sir Wm. Howe for the 
storming of the Rebel Fortress of Mud Island, and to head 
and direct it, November, 1777. 

John Montrésor, Chief Engineer. 


An arrangement for a general attack on the Fort on Mud 
Island, 6th November, 1777. 


) The Batteries as follows: Middle Battery, one 8-inch Howitzer, ) 
one 8-inch Mortar. Battery adjoining Middle Battery, six 24! il 
Pounders ; Right or lower Battery, one 8-inch Howitzer, one 8-inch 
Mortar; Mortar Batt’, one 13-inch Mortar for Ib. shot and carcases. } 
Pest House Batt’ of 2 Medium 12 Pounders, together with an 
Iron 18 Pd can only serve to protect the passage and annoy tie 5 
Fort, and 2-32 pounders. 





2 Floating Batteries with 2-32 pounders in each 2 
A vessel carrying 24 Pd', 3 Vigilant 24 P*, 9 two Pd’, 
6 four Pdr, 19 


— 21 
and two light 12 Pd advanced on the lower wharf at the north 
point of Schuylkill. 





The 2 Medium 12%, and the Rebel 18 Pd' will occasionally amuse = 39 
the shipping to prevent their falling down and firing (the at great range) at 
our Boats or floating Batteries. 

Guns the Enemy have mounted to oppose, and whose Direction compre- 
hends the attack from Carpenter's Island. 


On West Block house. ° ; 18 Pounder No. 2 
Upper do do . . . 9 do above 1 
Centre do do , ‘ ‘ 9 do below 1 
Lower do do Port Holes but no guns visible 0 
One very oblique Embrasure in the mud Bank 0 

+ 


for the escalade of 15 feet, 10 & 16 feet 10 inches, Fuascines, 4 
Bridges of 22 & 24 feet Span, &. &c. 
Direction of the Fire from the Batteries for the attack for the Ist day, 
9th Nov. 1777. 
Batteries on the left above the stream 


| Then follows a list of articles necessary, as 20 scaling ladders 





at the Upper Block House 8-inch Howitzer 1 
at the 2 Gun Battery on the Dam 24 Pounders 3 
at the Middle Block House 34 do 2 
at the Lower do do 24 do 2 
po the do do do 8-inch Howitzer 1 
Into the Body of the Fort 8-inch Mortars 2 
For throwing of Carcases 13-inch do 1 


pieces of ordnance 12 
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THE REV. ABEL MORGAN, 


Pastor oF THE Unitep Baptist Cuurcues oF PENNEPEK AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY HORATIO GATES JONES. 


Many years before the settlement of Pennsylvania by Wil- 
liam Penn, the attention of Welshmen had been attracted to 
America, where it was supposed that no restraints were 
| placed upon the conscience in regard to religious belief and 
i practice. The captain of the May Flower, named Jones, 
was a native born Welshman, and among the early settlers 
of Massachusetts Bay and the Plymouth Colony, as well as 
New York, New Jersey, and Virginia, were natives of the 
Principality. At that early period religious persecution pre- 
vailed throughout the United Kingdom. The spirit which 
sent John Bunyan to Ledford jail, and other Baptists and 
Quakers to the pillory or the county jails, was still prevalent, 
and, although the king was disposed to be more tolerant, the 
same severe laws were on the statute books, and it only 
needed some son of Belial to make complaint, aud the hand 
of persecution was raised against most loyal subjects, and 
men who were really the salt of the earth. As opportunity 
offered, thousands gladly braved the dangers of the ocean to 
reach a land where they could at least worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their consciences. It is said that 
Oliver Cromwell himself, also of Welsh descent, had contem- 
plated emigrating to America, and had made preparations 
for the voyage, but the vessel in which he was to sail was 
prevented by the government officials from starting. In New 
England the Welsh element was not so largely represented as 
| it was in Pennsylvania, but to one Welshman who arrived in 
Boston February 5, 1631, are the people of this country in- 
debted for the first practical establishment of a government 
on the basis of non-interference by the State in matters per- 
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taining to religious beliefs. I of course refer to Roger Wil- 
liams, who, born in Wales in 1599, studied law, which fitted 
him for his then unknown and unexpected career, as the 
founder of a commonwealth, was patronized by the great 
Sir Edward Coke, and finally became a minister of the 
established chureh. But in the contest which then con- 
vulsed the British nation he soon identified himself with the 
Puritans, whose principles were liberal, and whose lives were 
pure and godly, and he advocated the broadest religious lib- 
erty. His views were such, that to avoid persecution, he 
came to America, but alas! he found on arriving here that 
the magistrates had established a kind of theocracy, and in- 
sisted on the presence of every man at public worship, and 
that a law was passed that “no man should be admitted to 
the freedom of the body politic but such as were members of 
some of the churches within the limits of the same.” He, 
however, maintained that “the civil magistrate should re- 
strain crime, but never control opinion; should punish guilt 
but never violate the freedom of the soul.” Those views of 
Roger Williams were doubtless derived by him from his own 
honest perusal of the scriptures, and also from the principles 
which he knew formed the basis of all the Welsh triads, 
from the days of Dynwal Moelmud, one of the earliest Welsh 
law-givers, to the time of Ilowell, Prince of South Wales. 
The great doctrine of the Druids was “ Y gwir yn erbyn y 
byd,” the Truth against the World. Upon it they always 
acted, and it is a remarkable fact that in all Welsh history 
there is no instance where a Christian was ever persecuted by 
the Druids for his religious belief. The meaning of this doc- 
trine is apparent, viz., that the human mind should have no 
coercion in the investigation of truth. All know through what 
a series of persecutions William Penn passed, and that his own 
religious sufferings were the moving cause of his founding the 
Colony of Pennsylvania. The names of his persecutors are 
forgotten, or, if remembered at all, are execrated ; while his 
name shines with resplendent honor, and is esteemed worthy of 
the highest renown. Hence, when Pennsylvania was founded, 
among those who came hither were many Welshmen, Quakers 
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as well as Baptists, for even among the fiery Welsh, Penn 
had numerous adherents, prominent among whom was John 
ap Thomas, whose history has been recently portrayed before 
the Historical Society." Almost coeval with the founding of 
the Colony, many Baptists were found in and around Phila- 
delphia, and a church of that faith was organized at Cold 
Spring, Bucks County, in 1684, but ceased to exist in 1702. 
Another was formed in 1688 at Pennepek, by Rev. Elias 
Keach, and among its constituent members were many Welsh- 
men. It is still in existence, and is the oldest Baptist church 
in the Middle States. Over this church and a branch which 
was organized at Philadelphia in the year 1698, Abel Mor- 
gan, the subject of this sketch, became pastor, in the year 
1712. 

Abel Morgan was born in the year 1673, at Alltgoch (Red- 
forest), in the parish of Llanwenog, Cardiganshire, South 
Wales, but while quite young his parents removed to Aber- 
gavenny. Iis father was Morgan ap Rhydderch ap Dafydd 
ap Grufydd. The history of the family of the ap Rhyd- 
derchs goes back to the earliest settlement of Wales. Rev. 
Robert Williams, in his “ Einwogion Cymru,” or history of 
eminent Welshmen, says that Rhydderch, a king of Britain, 
suceeeded Rhydion in the second century, B. C., and that 
another Rhydderch, a king of Dyved, in South Wales, died 
in 804, and that Rhydderch ap Caradwg ap Iestyn succeeded 
to the sovereignty of Glamorgan in 1070, on the death of his 
cousin, Caradwg. Morgan ap Rhydderch had a brother John 
ap Rhydderch, who was a famous poet, and flourished from 
1700 to 1730, who resided at Shrewsbury, and published a 
number of Welsh books. Iago ap Dewi, the poet and dis- 
tinguished translator, was an uncle of Morgan and Jolin ap 
Rhydderch. Their grandfather, Dafydd ap Grufydd, wrote 
many books, an account of which is to be found in Brython, 
vol. iv., p. 154. During a period of violent persecution, Mor- 
gan ap Rhydderch united with the Baptist church at Rhy- 
dwilym, and in 1668 was made a deacon, and next year was 


! For Dr. Levick’s interesting paper, see Pa. Mac., vol. iv. p. 01. 
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ordained as a minister. He had a number of children, 
among them three sons, Thomas, Abel, and Enoch Morgan, 
and a daughter Esther Morgan. At that time the children 
took as their surname the christian name of the father. Enoch 
emigrated to America in 1701, and became, in after years, 
pastor of the Welsh Tract Baptist Church in Delaware. The 
most prominent son was Abel, who early in life gave evidence 
of remarkable talents. In 1692, at the age of nineteen, he 
became a preacher at Llanwenarth, and in 1696 he was called 
to become the first pastor of the church at Blaenegwent, in 
‘Monmouthshire. From the accounts still preserved he seems 
to have been very popular throughout the Principality. The 
Baptist churches in Wales, as in all other places, are inde- 
pendent in their polity, and owe no allegiance to any other 
body. They usually hold what are called associations (called 
by other denominations convocations, councils, conferences, 
synods, or presbyteries), which are composed of ministers and 
laymen, who are designated by the several cnurches to meet 
annually for consultation and advice. In Wales these asso- 
ciations are great occasions, and often continue for several 
days, and are attended by thousands of persons. Mr. Morgan 
was highly esteemed by the Welsh association, and on sev- 
eral occasions was appointed on committees to answer queries 
on questions of discipline or doctrines. Ile was also chosen 
to preach the introductory sermon before the association, 
which at that time was considered a high honor. Meanwhile 
he was in communication with his brother Enoch, and the 
representations made by him, led Abel to regard America as 
a field where he might be of great use to his countrymen. 
Accordingly, Mr. Morgan informed the church at Blaeneg- 
went of his intention to emigrate. They at once called a 
special meeting to consider the matter, August 23, 1711, as he 
had been so useful among them, and so much esteemed by 
them fora long time. It is said that it was one of the most 
melting, interesting, and affecting meetings that was ever 
held. In parting, he gave the church a charge to this effect, 
that they should never grieve their ministers, but cheerfully 
assist them in things temporal and spiritual ; that they should 
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love one another, and not forsake the assembling of them- 
selves together, but stand fast in one spirit and with one 
mind for the faith of the Gospel, and that they should encour- 
age all who might have any promising gifts for the ministry. 
The entire address, according to Joshua Thomas’s history of 
the Welsh Baptists, was placed on record in the church-book 
for the benefit of the rising generation. 

On the 28th of June, 1711, he and his family took ship at 
Bristol, but the weather was so unfavorable that next day 
they were compelled to return to Milford Haven, where they 
were detained three weeks. Starting from this place, they 
were driven by a storm to Cork, in Ireland, where they were 
obliged to remain for five weeks, and were subjected to much 
suffering. On the 19th of November they started on their 
voyage for the third time, but were soon taken sick. On the 
14th of December his little son died, and on the 17th his 
wife died. The passage was long and severe, for he was on 
the ship twenty-two weeks. He landed at Philadelphia Feb- 
ruary 14,1712. Among the MSS. of Mr. Morgan in my pos- 
session is a Jetter in Welsh to his church at Blaenegwent, 
which has been carefully translated by my worthy friend, 
Rev. Richard Edwards, of Pottsville, Pa. It is interesting, 
not only to Baptists, but to others, describing as it does the 
condition of this country, as it appeared to a new-comer. 


Puitapetpuia, April 12, 1712. 

My dear Christian brothers and sisters, usually meeting at 
Blaenegwent Salutation! You have expected to hear from 
me sooner but I could find no way to send from this place. 
I have more to write than I can conveniently do at present. 
After leaving King Road Sept. 28, we came to Milford 
Haven next day, where we remained three weeks and after 
sailing from there, a tempest drove us to Cork, in Ireland on 
the 23d of October, where we were delayed by adverse winds 
for five weeks. We were generally sick at that place and 
several died. My wife and family were likely to die, but the 
time had not yet come then. Our sickness began from the 
impurity of the air and the insalubrity of the land with our 
bodies. More than all we were injured by the beef and water 
there, and no spirituous liquors were allowed us, unless we 
were able to purchase a little for ourselves. We were treated 
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there like menials. But the time came for us to leave on the 
10th of November. On account of the tempests we suffered 
from colds, and on the 14th of December my little son died 
and three days after my wife died, which is a severe calam- 
ity and loss to me, but the will of God must be done. We 
were eleven weeks between Ireland and the land of America. 
We came ia sight of land about the 12th of February. We 
were in that ship twenty-two weeks. We did not suffer from 
enemies but we were sore in need of provisions. At first we 
wanted stimulants and afterwards food, but all this ended, 
and we arrived in the land of bread. We became well as we 
arrived and continue s0 at the present. We were compelled 
to take a house in the city fora year. I can say but little 
about the country for I have not seen much of its sights and 
interests. I am surprised to see the extent of the city in so 
short a time. It is about a mile long and of medium width 
with wide streets and high and beautiful buildings. The in- 
habitants are numerous; ships ladened lie at the side of the 
town. There is a Court here, and the wagons continually are 
going with flour and wheat to the ships. ” The country is ex- 
ceedingly level as far as I have seen for about sixty miles; 
mostly” good ground without much stone, so that a man may 
ride a hundred miles without a shoe under his horse. There 
is an orchard by every house of various fruits, very productive 
they say, but generally yielding every alternate year. There 
are but few who do not sell much wheat in the year, which 
is the most abundant grain except rye. All other cereals 
which are raised in England and many more are raised here. 
I have visited many houses. I have only seen flour and rye 
bread, various meats and plenty of changes. I am told that 
pork can be had in the fall for seven farthings per pound, but 
that is only about five farthings of England’s reckoning; dry 
bacon now for three pence of English money. They have 

good cheese and good butter. The best cheese for three pence 
a pound English money; butter high, six pence English 
money. There are many improvements about this place, a 
sufficiency of employment for tradesmen, with good wages ; 

also for hired men for farmers. They are paid two shillings 
a day and board, sometimes more. 

Money is scarce here on account of the war. They expect 
it more plenty when peace is restored. People generally bar- 
ter their goods. They trade in the country for grain and 
flour, and money can be had in the city for these by the thou- 
sands of bushels. People live well here. It is certain the 
poorest are doing as well as those who possess twenty pounds 


VoL. VI. 90 
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a year in Wales. Malt beer is scarce with us at the present 
but we cannot expect that we who have newly arrived in the 
country can obtain all things like others. But we are not in 
need. We must sow before we reap. The last winter they 
say was severe with frost and snow. Summer is spoken of as 
being very warm some days, but I will be able to say more of 
this when I write to you again. 

Concerning religious affairs, as yet I can say but little. It 
isa joy to my heart to see all things so well, but they are 
not so well, nor can we expect them as well situated as we 
saw them in our own country. We have different opinions 
and denominations as in Wales, but the Quakers are the most 
numerous, It is likely there will be four churches! here this 
summer and four more the other side of the river in Jersey, 
and each congregation have ministers conducting all things 
orderly. They have annual meetings, and many people gather 
to them. One was held late in March which I attended. I 
intend going some one hundred and twenty miles to organize 
a church in West Jersey? where brother Nathaniel Jenkins 
is called, but they are all English. From there I am likely 
to go to two annual meetings before I return home. One of 
these congregations numbers about eighty and the other 
about one hundred and twenty members. There is but one 
entire regular church in all respects, but I think they are 
willing to be instructed how to act in conformity with the 
usual customs. By the help of God I have been enabled to 
bring about some reformation and I have a full desire to cor- 
rect all deficiencies pertaining to their faith as far as lies in 
my power—and give them directions for discipline and order. 
But it requires great caution and wisdom, so that I am con- 
strained to say “ who is sufficient for the work that here is to 
be done?” If undertaken in a clumsy manner, no good can 
be accomplished, for such interference divided a church of 
about one hundred and twenty members, so that the division 
existed for three or four years. A man* who came from Ire- 
land last year did much harm in this town. Te hindered 
their success, but it is hoped that this stumbling block will 
soon be removed. Although many Welsh are in this coun- 
try I fear but few are likely to keep up the true Protestant 
religion or their language. The English is swallowing their 
language, though assisted by religion. I intend giving a 


' He means no doubt Baptist churches in, Pennsylvania. 

2 This church was at Salem, N. J., and was organized June 24, 1712. 

° This was a man named Thomas Selby. In 1713 he went to Carolina and 
died there. 
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more minute history of religious matters when time permits. 
The true desire of my heart is that you remain firm in the 
faith, loving each other as members of Christ’s body and con- 
tinuing the worship of God as you are taught in the Gospel. 
Give aid to the hands of your leaders by praying for them in 
their difficulties and not forsaking them and finding fault 
with their actions. When you find that brother John Harry 
is qualified for the work, do not delay sending him out, so 
that brother William Philips may be encouraged and that 
they may bear the yoke*together voluntarily and agreeably. 

° My mother-in-law and my daughter are well. . 

- God help you all. Amen. From one you formerly 
judged faithful and who still continues the same and I hope 
will be kept through tribulations faithful to the end. Amen. 


So let it be. 
ABEL MORGAN. 


In this new country the earnest Welshman then in the prime 
of life and gifted in a remarkable degree as a preacher as well 
as a scholar, found a wide field of labor. Emigrants from Wales 
had already come in large numbers and every year brought 
more. He went forth as a sort of Evangelist and proclaimed 
the Gospel in all sections, nor was he without tokens of suc- 
cess. He was the main organizer of the churches at Brandy- 
wine in Chester County, and of Montgomery in Montgomery 
County, of which latter, his half-brother Rev. Benjamin 
Griffith was the first pastor. He also aided in constituting 
the church at Hopewell, Hunterdon Co., N. J., of which Rev, 
Isaac Eaton was pastor, and where in 1756 Mr. Eaton opened 
an Academy for the Baptists, being the first in the colonies 
which they had. Its history is very precious to them as it 
was the germ from which in a few years sprang Rhode Island 
College, now known as Brown University. Among Mr. 
Eaton’s students was the Rev. James Manning, D.D., who in 
1762 graduated at Princeton, with the second honor of his 
class and became the first President of Rhode Island College. 
Mr. Morgan early observed that one great want among the 
Baptists was good theological books—and hence we find in 
his correspondence with the English Baptist ministers, which 
he seems to have kept up very regularly, that he called their 
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attention to this want and besought them to render some aid. 
The petition met with favor, and Mr. Thomas Hollis and 
Mr. John Taylor, who were rich London Baptists, sent over 
a donation of books amounting in all to thirty-six folios and 
twenty-two octavos—all standard works. Mr. Hollis here 
referred to was very liberal, and made several donations of 
books and money to Harvard College, and the Hollis Profes- 
sorship is named in his honor. 

As already stated one of the last acts which Mr. Morgan 
did as he was about to leave Wales, was to urge his church 
to encourage all who had ministerial gifts. It is a singular 
coincidence that at the last meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association, which he attended in September, 1722, only a 
few months before his death, a similar proposition was made, 
no doubt by himself, as the Minutes! request the churches to 
give notice thereof to Mr. Abel Morgan, so that he might 
recommend them “to the Academy on Mr. Hollis, his ac- 
count.” 

In addition to his pastoral duties Mr. Morgan devoted him- 
self to the translation into Welsh of the Baptist Confession 
of Faith, which had been adopted in 1689, in London, and 
to this he added two articles, one on Singing of Psalms, and 
the other on Laying on of Hands, which latter rite was once 
very common among the Baptists—and is still continued 
by a number of churches. The ceremony is sometimes called 
Confirmation. 

But the greatest work of his life and that which will ever 
cause his memory to be held in great love and veneration espe- 
cially by his countrymen, was the preparation of his celebrated 
“Oyd Gordiad,” or a Welsh Concordance of the Holy Serip- 
tures. At that time there was no Welsh Concordance in ex- 
istence and he felt that such a book would greatly aid the 
student of the Bible. So amid his pressing ministerial labors 
he began the work. His brother, Rev. Enoch Morgan, who 
wrote an introduction to it, says: “Te set his mind on com- 
piling a Concordance of the Scriptures and laboured with 


! See Century Minutes, Philadelphia Baptist Association, p. 27. 
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unwearied diligence till he had produced and completed the 
following work, to enable those of imperfect memory and 
unskilled in Scripture knowledge, in obtaining readily the aid 
thus needed, in comparing Scripture with Scripture and thus 
acquiring enlarged light and knowledge. . . . The 
author thus used every effort in his day to urge all to a proper 
improvement of their time, setting the example in himself 
of a devoted pious life, not in the pulpit alone, but in 
a chaste and holy conversation, so that he could declare 
with Paul—I am pure from the blood of all men.’ In his 
youth he gave himself to the good work and he fainted not.” 
The work was dedicated to “The Honourable David Lloyd, 
Esquire, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania,” himself a native 
Welshman. In the letter of Dedication, also written by 
Enoch Morgan, is the following concise statement, “ In our 
tongue—the Welsh—the deficiency and the great need of such 
a work have been long felt and ardently desired, not only by 
our countrymen here, but no less so in the land of our birth, and 
especially since they have heard that the author of a Welsh 
Concordance was engaged in its preparation. This, out of 
the purest love to his countrymen, he ventured upon and ac- 
complished but a short time before his decease. This event, 
his death, took place December 16th, 1722, bequeathing this 
toxen of his laborious life in the wilderness, in its destitute 
state, and which now requires the aid of those who are able 
to carry it through the press, so that it may appear in suit- 
able form for distribution among his beloved countrymen, 
according to his design, and for their benefit.” 

This great work was revised and corrected for the press in 
March, 1730, by another Welshman, named John Cadwala- 
der, of whom I can learn nothing whatever. It isa folio of 
234 pages, and was printed by Samuel Keimer and David 
Harry, the lattera native of Wales. For the satisfaction of 
the curious, I append the title of the concordance in Welsh : 
“ Cyd-Gordiad Egwyddorawl o’r Scrythurau: Neu Daflen 
Lythyrennol o’r Prif Eiriau Yn y Bibl Sanctaidd. Yn Ar- 
wain dan y Cyfryw eiriau,i fuan ganfod pob rhyw ddymunol 
ran o'r Serythurau. A Gyfan-soddwyd Drwy Lafurus Boen 








810 The Rev. Abel Morgan. 





Abel Morgan, Gwenidog yr Efengyl er Ue’s y Cymru. Ar- 
graphwyd yn Philadelphia, gan Samuel Keimer a Dafydd 
Harry. MDCCXXX.” This, translated, means, “ A Con- 
cordance of the Sacred Scriptures, or a complete Alphabeti- 
cal Index to the principal words in the Holy Bible, by which 
any portion of the Scriptures desired, can be immediately 
found. Compiled carefully and with much labor. By Abel 
Morgan, Minister of the Gospel, among the Welsh. Printed 
at Philadelphia by Samuel Keimer and David Harry. 1730.” 
The author, as above stated, died December 16, 1722, at the 
early age of forty-nine years, and was buried in the rear of 
the Baptist meeting-house, in Lagrange Place. His remains 
now rest in the Baptist Church lot at Mount Moriah Ceme- 
tery, and his grave is marked by the same tombstone which 
was erected in 1722. Mr. Morgan was married three times. 
His first wife was Priscilia Powell, of Abergavenny, South 
Wales, who died at sea, leaving a daughter. His second 
wife was Martha Burrows, by whom he left no issue. His 
third wife was Judith Griffiths, a daughter of Rev. Thomas 
Griffiths, of the Welsh Tract Church. Among his descend- 
auts are many of the most prominent Baptists of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 

Mr. Edwards says of him, in 1770:' “ He was a great and 
good man, and is held in dear remembrance by all who knew 
him.” 


! Edwards's Materials, vol. i. p. 15. 
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COLLECTION OF VARIOUS PIECES CONCERNING 
PENNSYLVANIA, PRINTED IN 1684. 


TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. 


[The volume, of which we give a fac-simile of the title on the preceding 
page, enjoys the reputation of being excessively rare. A copy was lately 
sold in London for £15 15s., and the one in the British Museum lacks the 
title page. Perfect copies are in the library of the late John Carter Brown, 
of Providence, R. I., and in that of a member of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, who has kindly allowed us the use of it in preparing this article. 
Rare as the volume is, it appears to be but a translation of what is a still 
rarer tract entitled; Beschrecbung der in America new—erfunden Provinz 
Pensylvanien Derer Inwohner Gesetz Arth Sitten und Gebrauch: auch 
samlicher reviren des Landes sonderlich der haupt-stadt Philadelphia 
Ato. 32 pp. Hamsura, 1684. 

A copy of this is also in the Carter Brown Library, and we believe it was 
published before the Reciiczl de Diverses pieces concernant la Pensylvanie, 
as they seem to have been given to the public by Benjamin Furley, Penn's 
agent at Rotterdam, who would probably have printed it in German before 
doing so in French. The work from which we print is an 18mo. of 118 pp. 
Some of the pieces it contains have been published so often as to render their 
reproduction unnecessary, and in such cases we shall only indicate in what 
part of the volume they appear and where they will be foundentire. he fact 
that the work was no doubt issued by Furley to encourage the emigration of 
Germans and Hollanders to Pennsylvania, gives it a special value to those 
interested in the history of such emigration. We are indebted to the Hon. 
John Russell Bartlett, of Providence, R. I., for information in preparing this 
note.—Ep. or Maa.] 


The book opens with a paper called a short account of the Province of 
Pennsylvania. It bears evidence of being an abridgment of “Some Account 
of Pennsylvania,” issued by Penn in 1681, and which is printed in Hazard’s 
Annals, p. 505. It may however be the report of a paper called A Brief Ac- 
count of Pennsylvanca mentioned in Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 
as having been published by Penn in 1682. If it iseither the one paper or 
the other it is so nearly the same as that printed by Hazard that we will 
omit it. 





The declaration of the King informing the inhabitants of Pennsylvania that 
he had made the grant to Penn comes next in order. (See Hazard’s Annals, 
p- 502.) This is followed by a description of the Province, and the terms on 
which land could be purchased, which we print in full. 
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Reasons for the Gift of this Province by the King. 


The reason and the foundation of the concession that 
the king has made to Sir William Penn, ete., was in the 
petition to the king, in which he recounted to him the ser- 
vices of his father, his sufferings, and his losses in proportion 
to his means, and, in the last place, his long attachment and 
his unsuccessful expenditures ; in right and consideration of 
which it was the pleasure of the king to make to him the 
said concession, to which title the said William Penn has 
added the right he has obtained from the native inhabitants 
of the Province. 


Concerning the Province and what it Produces. 


It is situated 600 miles more to the south, than the lati- 
tude of England. As it is upon the same line, it is also about 
the same degree as Montpelier in France and Naples in 
Italy. The air is generally clear and agreeable. The sum- 
mer is longer and warmer and the winter shorter and some- 
times colder than in England. We are assured that the land 
is as good as any in these quarters. It produces generally 
oaks, cedars, mulberries, chestnuts, walnuts, firs, cypress, 
ashes, estres, poplars, sassafras, medlars, prunes, peaches, 
grapes, strawberries, raspberries, currants, hops, etc. The 
English fruits do there very well, and they grow in abund- 
ance. The woods are supplied with a quantity of wild birds, 
as turkeys of an extraordinary size, pheasants, grouse, par- 
tridges, pigeons, etc. The land is well watered from springs 
and rivers, and the rivers abound in fish, as sturgeon, sea- 
lambs (brebis de mer), shad, eels, ete., and in wild birds, as 
swans, gray and white geese, tame and wild ducks, ete. 
The corn of this province which the Indians use increases 
four hundred for one. It is good for the health, put in milk 
or made into bread. A bushel is worth two shillings, ete. 
There is also good English corn, such as wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats. A measure (mine) of wheat is sold for 28 pence, 
and that in merchandise in which there is half profit, rye 
21 or 22 pence, barley and oats and Indian corn 16 pence. 
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There are also very good peas and beans of many kinds, 
without mentioning many plants and their qualities suitable 
for medicine or good to eat. The beef is very good, but the 
pork is very delicate. A pound of beef is worth three pence 
and a pound of pork two and a half. Butter is worth six 
pence a pound. Peaches for eating and to make a drink are 
worth eight pence a bushel. A cow with its calf, in the 
spring, is worth five pounds sterling; a pair of oxen ten 
pounds sterling ; a bearing sow is worth 30 shillings; a good 
bearing mare while young is worth eight pounds sterling. 
But it ought to be noted that one has wherewith to pay the 
half of these prices and specified sums through the profit 
obtained on things brought from England, so that, if things 
are balanced,a mare for eight pounds sterling costs only 
four. The province also abounds in many sorts of wild 
animals, as elk, stags, deer, beaver, otters, wild-cats, rac- 
coons, foines, martins, etc., some of which are good to eat, 
and cheap, as a fat deer for two shillings in English mer- 
chandise. Otters are valuable for their skins and furs. The 
method of trafficking is to send from the province to the 
plantations in the south corn, beef, pork, salt fish, cider, 
douelles de tonneaux, and skins and furs to England. The 
advantages this province has for navigation are double, 
since, besides the great bays of the Chesapeake and the 
river de Laware for the entrance of vessels, one finds there 
the wood required to make them. 


Concerning the present Inhabitants. 

The part of this country which is along the Chesapeake 
Bay and to the south upon the shores of the river de Laware 
is all inhabited by Swedes, Hollanders, and English, who are 
able to furnish necessaries to new comers until they can pro- 
vide for themselves. 


Capabilities of the Province. 
It has been learned through many intelligent persons who 
have travelled in these parts of America, or who have fre- 
quented places in Europe which are under the same parallel, 
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that silk, the vine, saffron, and, perhaps, oil may be culti- 
vated, and there are also tobacco, flax, hemp, woad, madder, 
and other kinds of plants suitable for dyes, reguelisse, ashes 
for soap, iron, and, no doubt, all the fruits raised in England 
and Italy. 


Of the Government. 


I. The Governor and the land owners have the power to 
make the laws but they cannot make laws nor raise taxes 
without the consent of the people. 

II. The rights of the people of England are there in force. 

III. All necessary laws for the good of the State can be 
made provided they do not conflict with the oath of fidelity 
and obedience to the King and are by common consent. 


The Conditions. 


The Province is on the footing of a rent of a penny for an 
acre or arpent but Mr. Penn excepts many parcels or lots 
which he calls shares, that is to say portions, and which he 
sells reserving a rent necessary to assure the title and supe- 
riority, assuring on his part full and free possession to the 
purchasers. That is to say that instead of 5000 acres which 
make one share amounting at the rate of a penny an acre to 
20 pounds sterling, 16 shillings, 8 pence a year he sells and 
transfers this annual revenue for a hundred pounds sterling 
incash. And in deducting 18 pounds sterling, 6 shillings and 
8 pence he is content with a rent of 50 shillings annually, the 
payment of which will commence with the year 1684, and this 
can still be compounded if it is wished for a very moderate 
sum, under the reservation of some little thing which only 
serves to show the title of the vendor. So that the royalties 
which are proper to seigniories in England, as are both hunt- 
ing and fishing with all the mines and common minerals, and 
a proportion of royal mines if any are found in the domain of 
a private person, are appropriated to him by these general 
concessions. 

And if any one is unable to buy and wishing to go and 
having wherewith to pay his passage, and his servants, he 
will be well received, and it is declared that such a person for 
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himself, his wife, and child, male or female, if sixteen years 
old will have the right to take for each head fifty acres of 
land, paying one penny per acre annual rent, of which the 
payment will commence only at the end of the year 1684, and 
which they will enjoy for themselves and their heirs forever 
as if they had bought this quantity of land, and the surveyor 
of the country will at once put them in possession. And in 
order to encourage children and male and female servants to 
serve willingly their fathers and mothers, masters, and mis- 
tresses, and to complete diligently and faithfully the time for 
which they have made engagements, there will be given to 
each, after the expiration of this time, fifty acres of land, 
which will belong to them in perpetuity by paying for them 
two shillings rent annually for the whole, and by this means 
they will be regarded as free citizens of the Province. 


The Most Suitable Persons for this Plantation. 


The persons whom Providence seems to have rendered 
suitable for this plantation are laborers, vinedressers, and 
industrious hard-working artisans, such as carpenters, joiners, 
shipbuilders, masons, architects, wheelwrights, rope-makers, 
farriers, locksmiths, brickmakers, weavers, tailors, tanners, 
shoemakers, harness-makers, coppersmiths, coopers, mill- 
wrights, potters, people who understand raising silkworms 
and preparing silk, flax, hemp, and wool, tallow chandlers, fur- 
riers and, ina word, all kinds of artisans that there are in all 
the cities of Europe. It appears also that it is a very suitable 
place for cadets, and for persons who have not much means, 
for by their labor and that of their servants they can, in two 
or three years, put themselves very much at their ease. It is 
a'so very suitable for persons of taste who delight themselves 
in gardening and planting and divert themselves purely and 
pleasantly in examining the works of nature. 

This place seems also very suitable for those ingenious 
spirits who being of low condition in this world and having 
much trouble to gain their livelihood can very well subsist 
there, and in gratifying their inclinations make their know]- 
edge of value and aid in peopling the country. There are also 
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other persons who, not being born for themselves alone, can 
be very useful in these plantations; there are persons of an 
enlarged scope who, having in view the good of posterity, and 
being well informed take pleasure in advancing a good disci- 
pline and a just government among a sincere and well-mean- 
ing people. Such persons can find a good place in these colo- 
nies for their good counsel and their address since they would 
not be able to render these good services to great nations 
where good customs are already well established. 

But those who wish to transport themselves there should 
take a proper estimate of the expense it is necessary to incur, 
for either they must work themselves or they must have the 
means to make others work. The winter comes before the 
summer, and it is necessary first to clear up the land before 
one gathers the fruits of what has been sown. Other things 
will come by degrees. 


What is Suitable for the Voyage and what should be done on the 
Arrival. 

The passage for a man and a woman with provisions costs 
five pounds sterling per head, for children under ten years 
fifty shillings, nothing for thon at the breast; for the car- 
riage of clothing, and merchandise forty shillings a cask, but 
the coffee of each passenger is free. Things valuable to take 
along as well for use as to sell are all the instruments of labor, 
carpentering, joining, masonry, and household utensils, toge- 
ther with all the things necessary for washing clothing, and 
covering oneself, as the more common stuffs, woollens, ‘cloth, 
linen, stockings, shoes, hats, ete., and those who desire fur- 
ther instructions may address Philips Fort at the sign of the 
(caffe and escharpe) Head and Scarf in Bow Lane, London. 

Finally when, through God’s assistance, there has been a 
happy arrival if it is in October two men can prepare as much 
land for corn as will be required to return in the following 
harvest twenty quarters, which are a hundred and sixty 
bushels English measure, and this should not cause astonish- 
ment when it is considered that a bushel of wheat sown pro- 
duces 40 bushels in harvest. Meanwhile it is necessary to 
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buy corn at the price above indicated as well in order to live 
as to sow, but if beside this they buy two cows and two sows 
big with young, this, together with the game the Indians 
will furnish, venison and fish for very little money, will suffice 
by the help of their industry for their subsistence. 

It is estimated that a fund of fifteen pounds sterling for a 
man who is once well supplied with clothes and instruments 
necessary for the interval, will conduct him there, with the 
blessing of God, and will support him there until he secures 
the costs and the benefits of his own plantation, but every- 
body should take his measures well. It is true that the land 
and what it contains are the Lord’s and many suppose that 
these western parts of the world which have been long uncul- 
tivated and desert should be cultivated and peopled, and that 
they will have their turn just as Europe, Asia, and Africa 
have had theirs, concerning which some prophecies have been 
printed. I believe, for my part, that those whom God leads 
into this new world should, with respect, obey the orders of 
the Providence which calls them there, and separating them- 
selves from their earthly interests, seek the consolations of 
seclusion after the example of the happy patriarchs, the glory 
of God, and the instruction of those who are in darkness, 
rather than ease, fulness, and abundance, in order to secure 
the blessing of Him who is the salvation of the ends of the 
earth. 

Besides the above conditions Mr. Penn accords to poor 
French protestants who have wherewith to pay their passage 
that they will only have to pay a farthing per acre each year, 
the payment of which will not begin until 1685. He gives 
notice also that those who have not wherewith to pay will 
find good masters who, for four years’ service, according to 
the custom of the colonies, will have them taken over, which 
period being finished they will be free and will have fifty 
acres of land forever at the same price as other servants. As 
to those who not being able to pay their passage do not wish 
to serve they will be transported gratis provided they pay a 
little more a year per acre. 
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Explanations of Mr. Furly upon certain articles concerning 
the establishment of Pennsylvania. 


To Purchasers. 


The Governor sells 3000 acres or portions of land for a hun- 
dred pounds sterling which are worth eleven hundred Dutch 
pounds or thirteen hundred French pounds, each acre or 
portion being of about the extent of a Dutch arpent, upon 
the charge that the purchaser will obligate himself as well for 
himself as for his heirs to pay in perpetuity, and from year 
to year, a rent of an English shilling, which is worth twelve 
English pence in each hundred acres, and the land will be 
measured and delivered to said purchasers at such times and 
whenever they will request it whether to themselves or to 
those who will have powers of attorney from them. 

The land being delivered in this manner, the purchaser will 
be bound within the term of three years to establish a family on 
each portion of a thousand acres in order to avoid the inconve- 
nience which would result if the houses were very distant from 
each other, and if the purchaser should fail to observe this 
direction, and if some other newly-arrived person should de- 
sire to have this tract of land not yet inhabited, it will in that 
case be delivered to him upon condition that he first pay to the 
former purchaser the expense of the measurement previously 
made, and the withdrawal of the first purchaser as well as the 
installation of the second purchaser will be placed upon the 
public registry with the conditions agreed upon. And if 
afterward the first purchaser wishes to have as much land as 
he has yielded up it will be allotted to him in some other place 
whenever he will express a desire to have it. 

To purchasers are granted the right of fishing and hunting, 
and the right of enjoying the mines found on the land they 
will oceupy, with the exception of mines of gold and silver 
of which they will only havea portion. Formerly there was 
given for the sum of one hundred pounds sterling more land 
than at present, to wit 5000 acres instead of the 5000 acres 
now given. The reason of this diminution will be found 
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inserted in this recital p. 24. It is because the Governor pays 
at present as much for 2000 as he paid formerly for 20,000. 
So it is just that he gives less land than before for this price. 
A little over a year ago he wrote to me that on his arrival 
having found things differently arranged from what he had 
calculated upon I should in the future give only 3000 acres for 
100 pounds sterling, and as he did not give me the reasons in 
detail I wrote to him to urge him to change his design. He 
answered me, and set forth such excellent reasons for his action 
that I was compelled to admit that he was entirely right. I 
have considered it necessary to declare here this circumstance 
in order that those who read the first instruction be not de- 
ceived and disappointed in their calculations. 


To Renters. 

To those who have enough money to pay the expense of 
their passage as well for themselves as for their wives, chil- 
dren, and servants, but upon their arrival have no more money 
with which to buy lands, the Governor gives full liberty for 
themselves, their wives, children, and servants who are not 
under the age of sixteen years, whether male or female, each 
to take fifty acres at an annual rent in perpetuity of an Eng- 
lish denier for each acre, which is less than a Dutch sol. It 
will be rented to them and their children in perpetuity the 
same as if they had bought the said land. For the children 
and servants after the term of their service will have expired, 
in order to encourage them to serve faithfully their fathers 
and masters, the Governor gives them full liberty for them- 
selves and their heirs in perpetuity, to take for each 50 acres 
paying only a little annual rent of two English shillings 
(Escalins) for 50 acres, which is less than a farthing for each 
acre. And they and their fathers and masters will be regarded 
as true citizens. They will have the right of suffrage not only 
for the election of Magistrates of the place where they live but 
also for that of the members of the Council of the Province 
and the General Assembly, whichstwo bodies joined with the 
Governor are the sovereignty, and what is much more they 
may be chosen to exercise some office, if the community of 
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the place where they live consider them capable of it, no mat- 
ter what their nationality or religion. The laws and conces- 
sions accorded by the Governor, confirmed and ratified by 
him, by the Council, and by the General Assembly are as fol- 
lows :— 

I. The members of the two Sovereign Colleges, to wit, the 
Council of State and the General Assembly every year, on a 
day fixed beforehand, without the necessity of any special 
order of the Governor, will be elected by the community, as 
well the inhabitants of cities as of the country, and this will 
be done by ballot so that the inhabitants of this colony can 
have no sovereign magistrates except those chosen by them- 
selves, and in such a manner that the elected and defeated 
vannot know who has been in their favor or against them, in 
order to avoid the hatreds or animosities which might other- 
wise be produced. And if any one behaves badly during the 
year of his administration, a better can be chosen the follow- 
ing year. 

Il. There cannot be established any tax, excise, or impost, 
or any sort of charge in the community except by the con- 
sent of two-thirds of these colleges. 

III. To prevent lawsuits as much as possible there will be 
a public register which will contain the goods and means of 
each, not only of the immovable goods, the mortgages, and 
contracts of renting which run beyond a year, but also the 
obligations and notes which exceed the sum of fifty pounds 
and which run beyond three months by which means an 
infinity of lawsuits will be prevented. 

And to prevent any one gaining any advantage from urg- 
ing people to sue each other it is forbidden to all advocates, 
lawyers, and solicitors to demand any money for their ser- 
vices. 

IV. To prevent also any sect from raising itself above the 
others on account of some public place, or of the salary or 
moneys it may be able to draw from the public funds which 
come from all the inhabitants without distinction, no cathe- 
dral or principal church will be established au lieu d’Assem- 
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blie to which or to its ministers any one will be compelled 
to make contributions. 

V. And in order that each may enjoy that liberty of con- 
science, which is a natural right belonging to all men and 
which is so conformable to the genius and character of peace- 
able people and friends of repose, it is established firmly not 
only that no one be forced to assist in any public exercise of 
religion, but also full power is given to each to make freely 
the public exercise of his own without meeting with any trou- 
ble or interference of any kind ; provided that he profess to 
believe in one eternal God all powerful who is the Creator, 
Preserver, and Governor of the world, and that he fulfil all 
the duties of civil society which he is bound to perform 
towards his fellow citizens. 

VI. To keep away everything likely to entice the inhabit- 
ants into vanity, libertinism, impiety, and a scandalous life 
there are forbidden under certa'n penalties, which will be 
rigorously executed against transgressors and violators, all 
gambling, comedies, games of curds, games of dice, masquer- 
ades, injuries and cuttings, swearing and lying, or false wit- 
nessing (since it is forbidden to take an oath), all vile and in- 
decent language, incest, sodomy, unchastity, treason, rebellion, 
murder, duels, larceny, luxury, ostentation in dress, debauches 
at dinners, and generally the commission of any of those 
irregularities which are contrary to Christian morality. 

I have considered it well to give information of the above 
in order that honest people who have an inclination to come 
to this place may have further inducement, and that others 
may not imagine that they will be able to lead there a scan- 
dalous and libertine life. 

VII. And in order that business men, who wish to carry on 
a traffic in this Province, may not be deterred by any fear they 
may entertain that they will not receive exact justice (since 
this is generally the complaint made in regard to the colonies) 
it is firmly established that if any one is found deceiving his 
principals or those trusting goods to him, and doing any 
wrong to them he is not only condemned to pay the damage 
but beside, for punishment for his bad faith, this factor is 
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obliged to pay beyond the loss he has caused to his princi- 
pals, one-third more which will be applied to the profit of 
the principals. 

In case of the death of any factor, and among his effects 
are found goods belonging to his principals, they will be 
safely and inviolably preserved and the deputies of the bond 
of trade (College des negotiations) will take care of them. 

The good government, the laws and the constitutions 
which are there established encourage not only those who 
are already there but attract many people from all the other 
quarters of America, as has already occurred from Barba- 
does, Virginia, Maryland, and New England. Since the 
Governor wrote the letter you will now see, he has sent others 
to England dated Nov. 10, 1683, new style, in which he gives 
information of the continued good fortune of this Province, 
and that in this month there arrived five vessels, among others 
one which brought many people from Crevelt and neighbor- 
ing places in the land of Meurs (le Maryland). Iam &e. 

Your very affectionate friend, 
BENJAMIN FURLY. 
Rorrerpam, March 6, 1684. 





Extracts are here given from Penn's letter to the Free Society of Traders, 
see Proud, vol. i. p. 246. Holme’s description of Philadelphia is also given. 


Extract from a letter written in Pennsylvania by Thomas Paskel 
to J. J.Chippenham in England ,dated Feb. 10, 1683, new style. 


After having affectionately saluted you, your wife, and all 
your family, hoping that you are in good health as we are, 
except one of my servants and a carpenter who though young 
and vigorous died on the vessel, but God be praised my wife 
and myself have not been sick, on the contrary we are better 
than when in England and continue in this state through the 
goodness of God. 

I am not concerned about the health of this country for 
not only ourselves but all the people of another vessel which 
arrived with ours are all well having lost only one person, 
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also on the vessel, and all those who have come since we did 
are well also. 

William Penn and those of his Company have arrived in 
good health and he has been received with great satisfaction, 
as also in New York where he went and was generously 
treated. There is a city here called Philadelphia where there 
is a market, and another at Chester that was formerly called 
Upland, and William Penn is striving to brin 
between the cities. 

I have recently been on the other side of the river de La- 
ware at Burlington in West Jersey at the fair where there 
was a great concourse of people and great abundance of Eng- 
lish merchandize that we could get for a reasonable price, for 
this country is full of goods ; tin and copper are very common. 
I took there some cariseés that I could not sell. There is 
need here of Spanish cloth, of frizettes or ratteens and iron 
pots but what is most in demand is linen and coarse stuffs. 

There are some Swedes and Finns who have lived here 
forty years and lead an easy life through the abundance of 
commodities, but their clothes were very mean before the 
coming of the English from whom they have bought good 
ones and they begin to show themselves a little proud. 
They are an industrious people. They employ in their build- 
ings little or no iron. They will build for you a house with- 
out any other implement than an axe. With the same 
implement they will cut down a tree and have it in pieces in 
less time than two other men would spend in sawing it, and 
with this implement and some wooden wedges they split it 
and make boards of it or anything else they please with much 
skill. The most of them speak English, Swedish, Finnish, 
and Dutch. They plant a little tobacco and a little Indian 
corn. The women are good housekeepers. The most of the 
linen they wear they spin the flax and make themselves. 

Now Iam going to give you an account simply and with- 
out exaggeration of this country as I have found it. 

When we arrived the first time, we saw a quantity of little 
fish which hid themselves under the water and also some 
great fish which leaped in the water. This river de Laware 
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is a beantiful and agreeable river and has many kinds of fish 
in great abundance. The country which is along the river 
de Laware about 160 miles from the sea is generally eultiva- 
ted principally on the Pennsylvania side, and also along the 
little rivers by the Swedes, Finns, and Dutch, among whom 
the English have also begun to intrude, buying houses from 
them. Thus some locate on the great rivers, others on the 
little ones, and others go a little further 7 or 8 miles beyond 
in the woods so that the land which is along the great and 
little rivers is all taken. 

Thomas Colburn has gone to live in the woods three miles 
or an hour’s journey from here. He is in a good situation 
and he has already gained 14 acres of wheat, and with his 
trade 30 or 40 pounds sterling within the little time that he 
has been here. 

I have rented a house for my family during this winter, and 
I have built a little house on my land for my domestics. 1 
live on the banks of the river Schuylkill, near enough to the 
eity of Philadelphia, and I have already cleared 6 acres. I 
can truly say that since I left Eristol I have never wished to 
return there. Some English have gone to settle in the upper 
country and they have sowed this year 40 to 50 bushels of 
wheat with which they can plant 14 or 16 acres. They have 
beside many cattle. For the most part men eat here rye 
bread not because they have not wheat but because they have 
more rye. For they have here two kinds of wheat, winter 
wheat that they sow in the full, and summer wheat that they 
sow in March. They harvest them both in the month of June 
after which they work the land again and sow buckwheat 
which they gather in September. 

I have eaten here as good bread and drunk as good beer as 
in England. They have also as good butter and as 
cheese as in most places in England. 

Grain is no longer dear here for although this year there 
have arrived 24 vessels loaded with people which has caused 
dearness of provisions in some places it is the fact that I have 
never paid for a measure (mine) of the best wheat more than 
28 pence, and that in merchandize which cost me almost a 
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half less in England. A measure (mine) of rye may be bought 
for 21 or 22 pence, barley the same both in winter and in 
summer, oats and three kinds of Indian corn as good to make 
beer as barley, each measure sixteen pence or 4 florins, each 
florin of 4 pence. I have bought here good beet, pork, and 
mutton for two pence a pound and sometimes less. Turkeys 
(Coeqs d’Inde) and wild geese for two or three pounds of 
lead shot a piece and ducks for a pound and that in quantity. 

There are here very great quantities of birds and one hardly 
thinks it worth while to shoot at ring pigeons and pheasants. 
One can get venison from the Indians cheap and formerly 
they gave it to the Swedes at a half less. I have had three 
deer for three ells of coarse stuff which cost me less than 
three florins, and the most part of the time still better bar- 
gains can be made. We have also had this fall bear’s meat 
for nothing or for very little. It is pretty good food and 
tastes a little like beef. They have recently sold many horses 
for Barbadoes, and from Barbadoes: they send us abundance 
of beef, sugar, and molasses or syrup of sugar. 

Our gardens supply us all sorts of herbs and even some 
which are not in England. IHere are roses, currants, goose- 
berries, turnips, white carrots, and onions better than in 
England. Peaches of three kinds, and in such quantity that 
they let them fall on the ground where they rot and the 
swine eat them. They extract from these peaches a good 
spirit with stills, as also trom grain, cherries, prunes, and 
grapes, for which purpose almost every one has a copper 
boiler in his house. There are also pears and apples in great 
abundance, cherries and apricots, some black and others red, 
prunes and quinces. 

The woods are full of oaks, very high and straight. Many 
are about two feet in diameter and some even more, and a 
Swede will cut down for you a dozen of the largest in a day. 
We have here beautiful poplars, beeches, ash, linden, fir, 
gooseberry, sassafras, chestnut, hazelnut, mulberry, and wal- 
-nut trees, but few cedars and pines. There grow in the woods 
many black currants, strawberries, blackberries, better than 
in England, and also three kinds of grapes and prunes. 
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There is here an abundance of marcassite (iron pyrites). 
Almost everywhere there are numbers of streams which flow 
over falls in the woods. I have seen recently some very good 
salt to salt meat, which was brought to me from the woods 
by an Indian. They say it is easy to find enough of it. As 
to metals or minerals I have only seen the marcassite, of 
which is made vitriol and red copper in England. 

Here there are beavers, raccoons, wolves, bears, and a kind 
of lions, wildcats, muskrats, elks, weasels, martins, squirrels, 
and other little beasts. None of the above animals will hurt 
you unless you attack them. There are also green and brown 
snakes in the woods after the month of September. 

The Indians are very gentle and peaceable, having good 
intelligence and many good qualities, but when they are ill 
treated they revenge themselves. They live more civilly 
since the English came among them, so that they sell neces- 
saries one-half cheaper that before. Many of them even be- 
gin to talk English. I heard one of them say: The Swede is 
not a good man, the German is not a good man, but the English- 
man is a good man. 

For the seasons of the year I can say very little, but since 
we have been here we have enjoyed very good weather. This 
country is for the most part a good country, but in some 
places the land is thin and dry. 

There are also some valleys here which the Swedes value 
very highly, and which many people will have to do without. 

I know here three men who have found a piece of land of 
about 190 acres in extent entirely clear of trees, thickets, 
stumps, and roots, which can be worked without trouble, and 
the further one goes into the country the more he finds of 
such land. There is good land filled with large and small trees 
and some good land where not a tree grows. The winter is 
severe, and it is troublesome to take care of cattle. Those who 
bring them here ought to be people who work and under- 
stand agriculture. 

I would strongly advise those who come here to provide 
themselves with good provisions, so as to live more com- 
fortably on the vessel and to have still some left when 
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they reach land, for though it is very easy by means of the 
river to get things of which you have need at a reasonable 
price, it is sometimes necessary to go far to seek them, which 
is to lose much time. It is true they ure trying to bring it 
about that all places be well furnished. 

I have indeed many more things to tell you, but the short- 
ness of the time does not permit it. Adieu. 

THOMAS PASKEL. 
Penna., Feb. 10, 1683 (new style). 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 
(Continued from page 216.) 


McCati—Swirt— E.iio1r—J auncry—Diapy. 


136. Marearet McCatt,* daughter of George and Anne 
(Yeates) McCall, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, 
1731. She married in this city, February 3, 1759, Joseph 
Swift, younger brother of John Swift, who had married her 
sister-in-law, Magdalen Kollock, widow of Jasper McCall 
(128), and of Mary Swift, first wife of Matthias Keen, son of 
John and Susannah (Steelman) Keen, of Tacony (66). Mr. 
Swift was born June 24, 1731, and received a good education, 
partly in this country and partly in England, where his uncle 
John White (already mentioned) passed the last years of his 
life, and from whom he obtained a valuable estate. Settling 
permanently in Philadelphia, he engaged successfully in 
mercantile pursuits in partnership with his elder brother. 
He signed the Non-Importation Resolutions of 1765. Octo- 
ber 6, 1767, he was elected a Member of the Common Council 
of our city, and under the Act of March 11, 1789, incorporat- 
ing “The Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Philadelphia,” 
with Reynold Keen (85), and John Nixon, elsewhere spoken 
of, he was chosen one of the fifteen Aldermen. His interest 
in the social life of the town is attested by his subscription 
to the aristocratic Mount Regale Fishing Company in 1763, 
as well as to many of the early Dancing Assemblies. For a 
period of forty years he almost constantly held the position 
of Vestryman or Warden of Christ Church, As Deputy for 
Christ Church, he signed “The Act of Association of the 
Clergy and Congregations of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of Pennsylvania” in 1785; and annually repre- 
sented that parish in subsequent Diocesan Conventions till 
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1802, at the same time always serving upon the Standing 
Committee of the Diocese. Mr. Swift resided for many years 
on the west side of Front Street between Market and Chest- 
nut, and afterwards on the north side of Pine Street between 
Third and Fourth, and had a country-seat near German- 
town, in Philadelphia County. He died December 24, 1806, 
and was buried in Christ Church Ground. The following 
obituary notice of him appears in Poulson’s American Daily 
Advertiser of the 29th of that mouth: “ Died, on Wednesday 
last, in his seventy-fourth year (sic), Joseph Swift, Esquire, a 
respectable Merchant of Philadelphia. It is not enough to 
record of this very worthy gentleman, that he maintained a 
blameless course through a protracted and trying life. With 
a constitution delicate in the extreme, he executed his many 
duties with an energy and steadiness only to have been ex- 
pected from a stronger frame. In his private dealings, he 
was exemplarily just. In the city’Magistracy, which he filled 
for some time, he was a firm, though gentle curb to evil 
doers, and a supporter and protector of those who did well. 
In various offices of our commercial, charitable, and religious 
institutions, and particularly in those of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, of which’ he was an invaluable member, he 
honoured himself and served his constituents by faithful and 
judicious execution of the trusts. As the tender comforter 
and true friend of numerous relatives, bereaved, by the dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence, of precious and beloved 
connections, Mr. Swift’s conduct was eminently meritorious 
and engaging; and from that cause many a tear bedews his 
memory. In the domestic scene, as a good Brother, a tender 
and excellent Father, and the true and best Friend of one of 
the most worthy and most affectionate of Wives, he merited 
and enjoyed the perfect esteem of all who knew him in that 
private walk. But his most distinguishing characteristic was 
an enlightened and respectful attachment to the principles 
and truths of Christianity. A gincere devotion to these was 
ever considered by our departed Friend as the only sure 
foundation of genuine piety in this world, and of safety and 
happiness in the world beyond the tomb.” Mrs. Swift died 
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December 19, 1804. The same journal, December 24, thus 
speaks of that event: “ Died, on Wednesday morning last, 
Mrs. Margaret Swift, the wife of Joseph Swift, Esq., who for 
many years was a respectable merchant in this city. Her 
remains were decently interred on Thursday Evening in 
Christ’s Church burial ground, attended to the grave by her 
numerous relatives. On these occasions the partial pens of 
friends too frequently delineate virtues and perfections which 
never belonged to the deceased; but in the present instance 
we can declare with the utmost truth, that the conduct of 
Mrs. Swilt, during a long life of seventy-five years, has been 
highly meritorious and exemplary. With great correctness 
she discharged her relative duties: as a wife she was affection- 
ate—the happiness of her husband was her chief aim in every 
action; as a mother she was tender and indulgent, and her 
children will long revere her memory; as the mistress of a 
family she was uniformly kind to her dependants. Piety, 
truth, candour, sincerity, and affability strongly marked her 
character, and she deservedly obtained the love and esteem 
of all her friends. In an advanced age the Providence of 
Heaven has translated her from this earth: she was a 
Christian, and her hopes of future happiness rested on the 
merits of her Redeemer.”* Mr. and Mrs. Swift had fourteen 
children, born in Philadelphia: 

353. Eveanor, b. January 6,1760. She d. unm. in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 19, 1787, and was bur. in Christ Church Ground. 

354. Joun Wuitr, b. March 12, 1761. He d. November 19, 1761, and 
was bur. zbid. 

355. Anne, b. July 19,1762. She d. December 30, 1764, and was bur. zb7d. 

356. Mary McCatt, b. August 7, 1763. She d. unm. in Philadelphia, 
December 9, 1855, and was bur. zbzd. 

357. Grorce, b. in 1764. He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from the University of the State of Pennsylvania in 1781. He d. 
unm. in Philadelphia, September 19, 1794, and was bur. bid. 

. Joseru, b. December 14, 1765. He engaged in mercantile pursuits 
in Philadelphia, and resided for some time on a farm in Little 
Britain Township, Lancaster County, Pa., purchased for him and 
bequeathed to him by his father. He married and left issue. 


* Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Swift are in the possession of the family of 
their grandson, the late Mr. Joseph Swift, of Phitadelphia. 
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359. Joun Wuite, b. March 5,1767. He engaged in mercantile pursuits 
in Philadelphia, residing for the greater part of his life in his 
father’s house on Pine Street. He d. unm. May 15, 1852, and was 
bur. in Christ Church Ground. 

360. Marcaret, b. March 20,1768. She d. unm. in Philadelphia, May 
9, 1822, and was bur. zbcd. 

361. Marrna, b. October 30,1769. She d. unm. in Philadelphia, July 9, 

’ 1793, and was bur. zbrd. 

362. Samuen, b. January 12, 1771. Tle received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from the University of the State of Pennsylvania in 1786, 
and studied law with his cousin Judge Jasper Yeates (151), but 
was not admitted to the bar, passing his life at his country-seat in 
Philadelphia County. “Educated a Federalist, he nevertheless 
espoused the Democratic policy, which he occasionally advecated 
in articles greatly esteemed at the time for their vigour, candour, 
research, and polish. He possessed much natural poetical talent 
which he cultivated and exercised, up to his decease, for the amuse- 
ment and gratification of his family, though he never cared to seek 
a wider circle.”* He was a Vestryman of Trinity Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Oxford, Philadelphia Co. He m. February 11, 1795, 
Mary, daughter of Colonel Joseph Shippen, Secretary to the Pro- 
vincial Council of Pennsylvania, and Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Lancaster County,f by his wife Jane, daughter of John 
and Jane Galloway, of Anne Arundel County, Maryland,{ b. in 
Philadelphia, May 17, 1773. Mrs. Swift d. June 2, 1809. Mr. 
Swift d. at Germantown, Philadelphia Co., November 28, 1847. 
They are bur. in one tomb in Trinity Churchyard, Oxford. They 
left issue.2 

363. Exizasetu, b. April 1,1772. She d. unm. in Philadelphia, January 
24, 1857, and was bur. in Christ Church Ground. 





* Letters and Papers relating chiefly to the Provincial History of Penn- 
sylvania, pp. xcii.—Xxciil. 

t Brother to Edward Shippen, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, and to Sarah Shippen, wife of Colonel James Burd, whose 
daughter Sarah m. Jasper Yeates (151); and son of Edward Shippeu, 
Mayor of Philadelphia in 1744, and afterwards Prothonotary and Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas for Lancaster County, Pa., son of Joseph and 
Abigail (Gross) Shippen, already mentioned (Penna. Maa., vol. v. p. 453). 
His grandson John Shippen m. his granddaughter Margaret, danghter of 
Samuel and Mary (Shippen) Swift. Fora further account of him see Letters 
and Papers, etc., pp. xvii. et seq. P 

t Cousin to Joseph Galloway, the noted Pennsylvania Loyalist. 

@ For whom see The Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania. Their 
son the late Joseph Swift m. Eliza Moore, daughter of George and Rebecca 
Harrison (Blackwell) Willing, also a descendant of Jiiran Kyn. 
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364. Anne, b. November, 1773. She was bur. cb¢d. April 5, 1774. 
365. ArcurpaLp. He d. December 5, 1779, and was bur. zbzd. 
366. Wiittiam. He d. unm. 


137. Exneanor McCat1,' daughter of George and Anne 
(Yeates) McCall, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., July 8, 1732. 
She married in this city, October 31, 1754, Andrew Elliot, 
third son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Second Baronet, Lord Justice 
Clerk of Scotland, bearing the title of Lord Minto,* by his 
wife Helen, daughter of Sir Robert Stuart, Baronet, of Allan- 
bank, and uncle to Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto. Mr. 
Elliot was a native of Scotland, and accompanied Jolin Swift, 
before mentioned (brother of Joseph Swift and Mary Keen, 
and second husband of Magdalen Kollock, wife of Jasper 
McCall), from London to Philadelphia, where he became 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. On a visit of his to England, 
he is thus referred to in a letter from Mr. Swift to Grosvenor 
Bedford, October 25,1749: “If you frequent the Pennsylvania 
Coffee House [in London], you will probably meet with a tall, 
thin Scots gentleman, with a pimply face. He answers to the 
name of Elliot, and is an intimate friend of mine, one for 
whom I have a jarticular regard, on account of several 
valuable qualities I have discovered in him, we having lived 
‘ toyether in the same house for nearly two years.” And 
another from the same gentleman to Osgood Gee, Esq., 
of Beckenham, Kent, commends him as “a very sensible, 
modest, deserving young fellow, and an agreeable com- 
panion.”+ He was a Subscriber to the First Philadelphia 
Dancing Assembly in 1748, and a Manager of that of 1754. 


* Son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, who was constituted one of the Lords of Session 
in Scotland, when he assumed the honorary designation of Lord Minto, and 
was subsequently appointed Lord Justice Clerk, and created a Baronet of 
Nova Scotia in 1700, grandson of Gilbert Elliot, Esq., of Stobs, ancestor of 
“the celebrated General Eliott, created Lord Heathfield for his gallant and 
ever memorable defence of Gibraltar in 1782.” For an account of the dis- 
tinguished family of Mr. Elliot see Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, par- 
ticularly under “ Eliott” and “ Minto,” and, for further details, the Life and 
Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, edited by his great- 
niece the Countess of Minto (London, 1874). 

t Letters and Papers, ete., pp. 1xxxvi. and xciii., notes. 
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He was elected an Ilonorary Member of the St. Andrew’s 
Society in 1749, and was an Active Member from 1750 to 
1764, and Vice-President of the association in 1754 and 
1759. He was chosen a Common-Council-man of Philadel- 
phia, October 7, 1755, and with his brother-in-law George 
McCall, and Gilbert Barkly, who afterwards married Mrs. 
Elliot’s niece, Anne Inglis, joined Captain Kidd’s Indepen- 
dent Company of Foot in 1756. In 1762 he was elected a 
Trustee of the College of Philadelphia, but retired the same 
year. Ile continued to reside in our city until his appoint- 
ment, January 19, 1764, as Collector of Customs at New 
York, when he removed thither, taking up his abode in a 
house in Bowery Lane, and acquiring a country-seat, which 
he called “ Minto,” on the Hudson. He was also commis- 
sioned Receiver-General of Quit Rents for the Province of 
New York. At this time, says Judge Thomas Jones in his 
History of New York,* “his acquaintance principally consisted 
of a little circle of Scottish friends; he was kind, friendly, 
and hospitable to his countrymen and friends; was generous 
to the poor; was a gentleman born; and had a good heart.” 
He “ performed his official duties,” according to Sabine,t “in 
a manner highly satisfactory.” In 1774 “he seized a large 
quantity of arms possessed by the disaffected in New York, 
and sent them off to General Gage, regardless of ‘some very 
shocking and threatening letters upon the occasion, behav- 
ing with so much spirit that the whole respectable [Tory] 
people of New York and the country round waited upon him 
in great bodies to testify their approbation and promise him 
support, attending him to the place where he was to do his 
duty and conducting him home in triumph.’ ”{ Upon the 


* Edited by Edward Floyd de Lancey, New York, 1879, vol. i. pp. 166-7. 

+ In his Loyalists of the American Revolution, 2d ed., vol. i. p. 404. 
A letter from Mr. Elliot to the Hon. Charles Stewart, Surveyor-General of 
the Eastern Middle District of America, on the enforcement of the Stamp 
Act of 1765, appears in the Penna. Mac., vol. ii. pp. 296-7. 

t Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, vol. i. p. 23, citing “family cor- 
respondence.” Sabine. speaking of this affair, says, Elliot “was threatened 
with a coat of tar and feathers.” 
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Declaration of Independence he retired with his family and 
effects into New Jersey, but on the reduction of New York 
by the Royal Army he returned, and, May 1, 1777, was pro- 
claimed by Sir William Howe Superintendent of the Court 
of Police, and, July 17, Superintendent of all Imports and 
Exports to and from the Islands of New York, Long Island, 
and Staten Island. “In 1779 he was made Lieutenant- 
Governor of New York, a Member of his Majesty’s Council, 
and one of the Council to the Commissioners for Restoring 
Peace to the Colonies. All of which commissions, honours, 
and places, with the amazing large salaries and emoluments, 
profits and advantages arising therefrom, he held until the 
evacuation of New York took place in November, 1783.’* 
In company with Governor Robertson and Chief-Justice 
Smith, he was sent by Sir Henry Clinton to General Wash- 
ington, to make a last attempt to save the life of Major 
André. Mr. Elliot was of the Presbyterian religion, and, 
during his residence in New York, a prominent member of 
the Wall Street congregation of the Reverend John Rodgers, 
uncle of General William Macpherson, who married Margaret 
Stout, a descendant of Jéran Kyn already mentioned (240). 
In consequence of his adherence to the cause of his sovereign 
during the American Revolution, his estates in New York 
and Pennsylvania were confiscated at the close of the War, 
and he took up his abode at Mount Teviot, Roxburghshire, 
Scotland.t Speaking of him at this time, his relative Lady 
Minto says:{ “No amount of dutiful attention could ever 
induce the ex-governor to forgive a nephew $ who had sym- 
pathized in the views of Burke and Fox on the American 
War; no promptings of family pride could induce him to 


* Jones’s History of New York, vol. i. p. 167. 

t * His family sailed for England,” says Sabine, “in the Nonesuch, of 64 
guns, June, 1783; and his furniture was sold at auction in September, of 
that year, at his house in Bowery Lane.” 

t Op. cit., vol. i. pp. 23-4. CFf., also, p. 180, note. 

@ Sir Gilbert Elliot, Fourth Baronet, afterwards First Earl of Minto. 
The other uncle of Sir Gilbert, referred to in this citation, is Governor 
Elliot’s brother Admiral John Elliot, R. N., who, as Captain Elliot, had 
been second in command of the fleet at New York, ynder Lord Howe, in 1778. 
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lend an ear, when that nephew’s parliamentary distinction 
formed the subject of conversation: while the younger man 
in his most brilliant days did not entirely lose his awe of the 
‘dour’ old uncles living in retirement on Teviotside, who were 
not to be diverted or cajoled from their early prepossessions 
by the influence of great names and brilliant examples. On 
the cover of a letter addressed to his wife, which inclosed one 
from Burke more than commonly hyperbolical in its appro- 
bation of a great oratorical effort, we find these words: ‘Do 
not let my uncles see it, as they might find a little ridicule 
in it.” Similarly writes the Reverend Dr. Thomas Somer- 
ville,* relating conversation of Mr. Burke, while on a visit 
to Sir Gilbert Elliot at Minto in 1785: “Of Washington he 
spoke with enthusiasm, and said that his character would be 
transmitted to the latest ages, among the first of heroes and 
patriots. As Governor Elliot, Sir Gilbert’s uncle, who had 
been invested with the presidency of New York, and uni- 
formly loyal and zealous in the British interest, made one of 
our company, I thought Mr. Burke’s panegyrie on Wash- 
ington inconsiderate and indelicate; and [ could well perceive 
that both the Governor and his brother Admiral Elliot+ were 
of my opinion. When I alluded to this subject afterwards 
in a conversation with Governor Elliot, he said that, ‘if the 
most urtful caution constituted greatness of character, Wash- 
ington certainly had a just claim to the precedency Mr. Burke 
had assigned him; for that he always waited for the opinions 
of others before he declared his own;’ by which I understood 
Governor Elliot to mean that Washington yielded craftily to 
the current of popular sentiment, and that he was rather the 
defender than the instigator of the independence of America. 
At the same time, Mr. Elliot checked my curiosity for more 
particular information, by saying that the American affairs 


* My Own Life and Times, pp. 222 et seg. (Edinburgh, 1861.) Ameri- 
cans will form a very different estimate of the well-known trait of character 
of their immortal Pater Patria, referrad to by Elliot, from that of the 
Governor and his Scotch interpreter, the author of this work. 

+ Admiral John Elliot, before alluded to. Governor Elliot’s brother 
Archibald Elliot was likewise an Admiral in the English Navy. 
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were to him a source of such painful recollection that he 
wished never to make them the subject of discourse, and 
even, if it were possible, to expel them from his thoughts.” 
Mrs. Elliot died in Philadelphia, and was buried in Christ 
Church Ground May 20,1756.* Mr. Elliot afterwards mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of William Plumsted by his first 
wife Rebecca Kearney, and step-daughter of Mr. Elliot’s 
sister-in-law Mary (McCall) Plumsted (133). He died in 
Scotland in May, 1797. In a letter of his nephew Sir 
Gilbert Elliot to Lady Elliot, written from London, Mon- 
day, May 29, the event is spoken of in these terms: “I 
received this morning your two letters of Wednesday, the 
last of which brought me the account of Mr. Elliot’s death. 
I do most sincerely pity the Admiral; no man ever sustained 
& more serious loss, nor one that must be felt by him as more 
irretrievable.”+ By his first wife Mr. Elliot had one child: 
367. Exeanor, b. in Philadelphia in 1756. She was m. in New York, 
November 23, 1773, to James Jauncey, Junior, of that city, second 
son of Captain James Jauncey,t by his wife Maria, daughter of 


* A portrait of Mrs. Elliot is in the possession of the family of her great- 
nephew, the late Mr. Joseph Swift, of Philadelphia. 

t Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elicot, vol. ii. p. 401. The Admiral 
referred to is Admiral John Elliot. 

t A native of Bermuda, who came to New York, in command of a sloop, 
in July, 1743, and svon afterwards settled permanently in that city, following 
the pursuit of a merchant, and fitting out and owning several privateers. 

le was a Warden of the Port of New York from 1758 to 1774. Tle signed 
the Non-Importation Resolutions of 1765, and was one of the twelve persons 
who addressed the General Assembly on the state of the country, on behalf 
of the meeting of twelve hundred freemen and freeholders, held in November 
of that year. Ile was a Member of the General Assembly of the Province 
from 1768 until the final dissolution of that body in 1775. In May, 1774, he 
was clected a Member of the Committee of Fifty-one, to concert measures of 
remonstrance against the arbitrary course of the British Parliament, but did 
not attend any meetings after that of the 23d. In consequence of his adherence 
to the cause of his sovereign, his estates were forfeited and he was banished 
by Act of the Legislature of New York passed October 22, 1779; but it is 
probable that his personal property had already been transferred to England, 
since, at his death, he was “said to be worth £100,000.” On retiring from 
this country, he took up his residence in London, where he died February 6, 
1790, just before the passage of the Act permitting him to return to New 
VoL. VI.—22 
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Captain William Smith, of New York, and his first wife Geritje,* 
daughter of Justus Bosch. Mr. Jauncey was b. about 1747. He 
was graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1763, and March 9, 
1774, was appointed by Governor Tryon, in Council, to the honour- 
able and lucrative office of Master of the Rolls, and January 14, 
1775, was chosen a Member of the Council in the place of Sir 
William Johnson, deceased, taking the oaths and his seat the 2d 
of the following month. His name appears in a list of suspected 
persons furnished to the Provincial Congress of New York, June 
5, 1776, and in a list of June 15 he was designated for arrest; 
whereupon he wrote to his friend Gouverneur Morris, Member of 
the New York Convention, requesting information as to the charges 
against him, but was answered that the Convention was too busy 
to give attention to his case. In accordance with a demand made 
by General Washington, July 19, on the New York Committee of 
Safety, to remove him from the city, he was arrested in August, 
with his father and elder brother William Jauncey, and sent to 
Middletown, Connecticut, from whence the father, by permission of 
the Connecticut Committee of Safety, soon returned to Westchester, 
New York, and took his wife and family and the wife of his son 
James to Middletown. On the 29th of November Mr. Jauncey 
wrote to members of the New York Committee of Safety, complain- 
ing that he had never been informed of the nature of the charges 
against him, and desiring that he, with his father and brother, 
might be permitted to return to their homes, his father-in-law also 
requesting this privilege for his daughter and her husband. The 
Committee refused, however, for the reason that the younger Jann- 
cey still claimed to hold office under the “late government ;” that 
he was apprehended not only on that account, but also because he 


York. Like Governor Elliot he was a prominent member of the Wall Street 
Presbyterian Church, and he is spoken of in an obituary notice in The Gren- 
tleman’s Magazine as “ well known for his constant practice of relieving the 
poor at chapel doors and in the street.” (For further account of him and 
his family, see The Jaunceys of New York (N. Y., 1876), from which these 
facts are taken, The Bermuda Branch of the Jauncey Family (N. Y., 
1873), and a Note in The New York Gen. and Biog. Record, vol. x. p. 181, 
all written by Joseph O. Brown, Esq., of New York City, a descendant of 
Captain James Jauncey’s brother Captain John Jauncey.) 

* Called in her father’s will “Charity.” Captain Smith’s second wife, 
Sarah Het, was the sister-in-law of Judge William Smith, and aunt of 
William Smith, Chief-Justice of Canada, the historian of New York. Two 
of his grandchildren by his first wife, Colonel William Stevens Smith and 
Mary Smith, married children of John Adams, President of the United 
States. 
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was connected by marriage with Sir Gilbert Elliot, Member of 
Parliament, active against the liberties of America, and one of the 
Cabinet as well as of the Privy Council of the King of Great 
Britain; and, also, that a granting of the request would imply the 
consent on the part of the Convention to his exercise of the offices 
he claimed to hold; while, “in respect to the elder Jauncey, no 
application being personally made by him, it would be a deprecia- 
tion of the honour of the Convention to take any notice of the 
application of his son in his behalf.” Nevertheless, the Connecticut 
Committee, December 20, giving the family permission to return 
home on their parole, they availed themselves of the privilege, 
arriving in New York the 29th. Mr. Jauncey d. in that city 
August 11, 1777, and was bur. in Trinity Churchyard, his body 
afterwards being removed to Greenwood Cemetery.* Mrs. Jauncey 
survived her husband, and m., 2dly, August 19, 1784, Admiral 
Robert Digby, R. N., third son of Edward Digby, by his wife 
Charlotte, daughter of Sir Stephen Fox, grandson of William, Fifth 
Baron Digby, by his wife Lady Jane Noel, daughter of Edward 
Noel, First Earl of Gainsborough,? and brother of Henry, Seventh 
Baron and First Earl Digby. Mr. Digby entered the English Navy 
“in 1744, and attained the rank of post-captain in 1755. It was 
with him that the Duke of Clarence commenced his professional 
career. He commanded the Ramiles, one of the leading ships in 
the indecisive action between Admiral Keppel and Orvilliers in 
1778, and in 1780 was second in command to Admiral Rodney in 
the glorious engagement with Don Juan de Langara, off Cape St. 
Vincent.”{ In 1781 Digby, now Rear-Admiral of the Red, received 
a commission for commanding in North America, where he arrived 
September 24, with the Prince George of 98, Canada of 74, and 
Lion of 64 guns, accompanied by Prince William Henry, afterwards 
King William IV. of England, then a Midshipman in the Royal 

* For this account of Mr. Jauncey I am indebted to Mr. Brown’s Jaunceys 
of New York, with some kind additional personal communications from the 
author. 

+ By his first wife Lady Elizabeth Wriothesley, daughter and co-heir of 
Thomas, Fourth Earl of Southampton. For the distinguished ancestry and 
family of Admiral Digby see Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, under 
“Digby,” “Gainsborough,” and so forth. Lady Leonora Caroline Digby, 
daughter of Edward St. Vincent, Ninth Lord Digby, and great-great-niece 
of Admiral Digby, married Alexander Hugh Baring, Fourth Lord Ashbur- 
ton, great-great-grandson of Thomas Willing and his wife Anne McCall, 
cousin-german to Mrs. Digby, a descendant of Jiran Kyn already men- 
tioned (317). 

t The Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 1xxxiv. pt. i. p. 412. 
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Navy, and was about to attack the fleet of the Count de Grasse, 
acting under Admiral Graves (whom he was unwilling immediately 
to relieve), when news was brought them, near Cape Charles, of the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis some days before. Graves soon after- 
wards sailing, agreeably to his instructions, to the West Indies, 
Admiral Digby, in obedience to his orders, took command on our 
coast.* According to Lady Minto, the alliance of Mrs. Jauncey 
with Admiral Digby, gave great satisfaction to her family; and 
William Eden, subsequently First Lord Auckland,t who m. Mr. 
Elliot’s niece Eleanor, daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Third Baro- 
net, wrote thus on this occasion: “The Admiral is a good man, and 
as rich as Pactolus; he does not consider a set of features or the 
tincture of a complexion as essential ingredients in matrimony. 
Mr. Andrew Elliot has had luck in the marriages of Lady Cath- 
cart, Lady Carnegie, and Mrs. Digby. Iam glad of it, for he has 
great merits.”{ Hereafter Mrs. Digby resided in England, although 
she “maintained for many years a constant and affectionate corre- 
spondence” with her intimate friend and cousin-german Mary Swift, 
daughter of Joseph and Margaret (McCall) Swift, of Philadelphia.? 
Robert Digby d. at his residence, Minterne Magna, county Dorset, 





* See The Political Magazine for MDCCLXXXIV., vol. vi. pp. 20 ef 
seq., an extract from which, relating to Admiral Digby, is given in Letters 
and Papers, etc., p. xciv., note. 

t One of the Royal Commissioners for restoring peace in America, ap- 
pointed in 1778. 

t A Memoir of the Right Honourable Hugh Eliiot, by the Countess of 
Mirto, p. 296 (Edinburgh, 1868). Governor Elliot's daughter by his second 
wife, Elizabeth Plumsted, Elizabeth Elliot married William Schaw, Tenth 
Baron Cathcart, afterwards Licutenant-General in the English Army, and 
First Earl Cathcart; and his danghter Agnes Murray, also by his second 
wife, married Sir David Carnegie, Fourth Baronet, described by Lady Isa- 
bella Elliot, niece of Governor Elliot, as “a Scotch gentleman of a very good 
character and large fortune,” 
Baronet, was restored to the peerage in 1855 as Earl of Southesk. Lord 


whose grandson Sir James Carnegie, Sixth 


Cathcart was an officer in the army of Sir William Howe, and chief of the 
“Knights of the Blended Rose” in the famous “ Meschianza,” given in 
honour of him and Admiral Lord Howe at Philadelphia in May, 1778. 

@ Letters and Papers, ete., p. xci. A portrait of Mrs. Digby, taken whilst 
a child, by West, is owned by the family of her cousin the late Mr. Joseph 
Swift; and a miniature of her, taken after she went to England to reside, is 
in the possession of her kinsman, Mr. Edward Shippen Buckley, of Phila- 
delphia. Pictures representing different views of her husband’s residence, 
painted by Robert Sherburne in 1790, are in the possession of the family of 
the late Mr. Swift. 
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England, February 25, 1814, “at a very advanced age, and senior 
Admiral of the Royal Navy.” Mrs. Digby d. s. p.* at Minterne 
House, July 28, 1830. 





* Mr. Brown, in The Jaunceys of New York, p. 19, and Mr. de Lancey, 
in his edition of Jones’s History of New York, vol. i. p. 665, err in making 
the notorious Lady Ellenborough the daughter of Admiral Robert Digby. 
She was the daughter of his nephew, Sir Henry Digby, G. C. B., also an 
Admiral in the English Navy. (See Burke's Peerage, under “ Digby.”) 


(To be continued.) 
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GRIFFITH EVANS. 


BY TOWNSEND WARD, 


On Indian Queen Lane, to the west of the Township Line 
Road, is a structure of stone, which, long ago, was used as a 


blacksmith’s shop. It is said of it that when the British 
were at Germantown, in the Revolution, their farriers used 
it as a smithery for their cavalry. In recent years the build- 
ing has been enlarged, and is now a tenant’s dwelling house. 
It is on a place of some forty odd acres, in what in Colonial 
times was called “ Liberty Lands.” The property lies about 
half a mile north of Devon, Blight’s place. In 1792 it was 
owned by Henry Hill,a Philadelphian long engaged in busi- 
ness in the Island of Madeira. Returning here, he built, for 
a residence, that fine old house on the east side of Fourth 
Street north of Union. Ie died of yellow fever in 1798. 
In 1802 Archibald McCall acquired the place, and made 
efforts there to improve the breed of sheep. Ile had im- 
ported Merinos, and dogs to protect them; but it is remem- 
bered that some of the dogs played the part of their cousin, 
the wolf. In 1818 the place passed from McCall to Griffith 
Evans, whose son, Dr. Horace Evans, now has it for his 
country residence. By these successive owners the mansion 
house has been several times enlarged, but its identity is 
established by the preservation in the building of one of the 
original stones of the house. This bears upon it the chiselled 
mark “1732,” the date of erection of the oldest portion of 
the house. 

When the American Army was at the Yellow Springs, 
Chester County, the youthful Griffith Evans, born the third 
of September, 1760, in Warwick, Chester County, went into 
the service, and became attached to the medical department. 
In his long after years of peace, a campaigning story he 
used to tell to his compatriots, was of one MeKaraher; who 
also was in the medical department. A number of the young 
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men connected therewith, were riding out one day, during the 
war, When, on coming near a field where hemp was growing, 
their Hibernian friend, McKaraher, hurriedly rode away. 
Of course he was questioned as to the cause of this sudden 
movement, and his humourous answer was, pointing to the 
field of hemp: “Do yousee yon? Lrishman4do not like yon!” 

In 1787 Griffith Evans was Secretary of the Commissioners 
to settle the difficulties in Wyoming, and accompanied 
Timothy Pickering to the troubled region. Afterwards he 
was appointed Secretary to the Board of Commissioners to 
whom was entrusted the adjustment of claims of British 
subjects, under Article Sixth of what is known as Jay’s 
Treaty of 1794. The Commissioners’ office was in a building 
belonging to Kearney Wharton, No. 3 South Sixth Street. 
No practical result seems to have been reached by the Com- 
missioners, whose labours in the course of a year or two 
ceased. Griffith Evans died in 1845, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. 

Near to Dr. Evans’s place, only one lot intervening, was 
that of the handsome Irishman, Washington’s favourite, Col. 
Walter Stewart. He called his place Mount Stewart, and 
there he lived with his beautiful wife, Blair McClanachan’s 
daughter. The Colonel’s honse, in the city, was in Market 
Street, below Sixth, the next house east of Washington’s 
place of residence. 
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PITTSBURGH IN 1761. 


A Return or toe Numpers or Houses, or THE NAMES OF THE OWNERS, 
AND NuMBER OF Men, WoMEN, AND CHILDREN IN EACH 
House at Forr Pirr, Aprit l4ra, 1761. 


{In the second volume of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, p. 303, we 
printed.a list of the inhabitants of Pittsburgh in 1760. We now give a similar 
list for the following year, which has been kindly furnished by Mr. G. D. 
SCULL, of Oxford, England. It is extracted from a MS. work prepared by 
Mr. Scull entitled ‘* The Correspondence of Brigadier General Henry Bouquet, 
1757-1765.”"" The manuscripts used by Mr. Scull are, we understand, in the 
British Museum.—ED. OF MAG. ] 


In Lower Towm 
Number. Houses. The owner’s name. 2 . Women. Children, 
1 John Hudess, soldier of army 
2 Eliena Clark 
38 Richard Rodgery, soldier 
4 William Marshall, do 
5 Joseph Woods, do 
6 Jattoe men, - do 
John Hadley, — artificer 
William Davis, soldier 
Frederick Dart, do 
James Rodgers do 
John Carter 
Thomas Camp, _ soldier 
Ship Carpenters 
John Langdale 
John Campbell 
Christopher Groves, soldier 
John Welch 
Thomas Kalhonn 
Thomas Mitchell 
Ephraim Blane 
John Owens 
Hugh Crawford 
Wm. Thompson 
Dennis Drogharty 
Hugh McSwine 
John Finley 
Richard McManhan 
Jobn Hart 
John Craven 
James Crampton 
William Armstrong 
Artificers 
James Meligan 
William ‘Trent 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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1 
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1 
1 
1 
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In Lower Town. 
Number. Houses. The owner’s name. Men. Women. Children. 

35 George Croghan 
36 John Doncastle 
37 Philip Boyle 1, also artificers 2 
38 Arthur Hamilton 
39 Edward Graham 
40 William MecCallaster 
41 John Ormsby 
42 Thomas Camey (artificer) 
43 Leonard Young (baker) soldier 
44 David Nigley, do 
45 Abraham Miller do 
46 Ralph Phillips, lieutenant 
47 Philip Phillips 
48 John Boys, soldier 
49 Thomas Sheppard, artificer 
50 Kmpty houses 


& | RD 


or 


Upper Town. 


Number. Houses. The owner’s name, Men. Women, Childrea, 


| 
2 
3 
4 


5 


Hospitals for soldiers 


John Leach 

John Cusick, soldier 
Nancy Thommas 
Francis Cline, soldier 
Peter Rotterer of y® Train 
Humphrey Kies 
Empty houses 
Michael Longsold 
Charles Boyle 
Patrick McQuaid 
Thomas Small 

John Meatcalfe 
Robert Parris 
Hugh Read 
Thomas Brighton 
Conrad House 
William Splane 
Robert Read 

Neil MeCollom 
John Work 

Dennis MeGlaulin 
George Snigh 

John Neal 

Empty house 
Arthur Curvent 
Dennis Hall 
Coopers and soldiers 
Patrick McCarty 
Christopher Miller 
John McCantash 


ee ee ee es 
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Upper Town. 


Number. Houses. The owner’s name, Men. Women. Children. 
33 2 William Hath 1 
34 2 William Vinston 1 1 
35 ‘ Woodrow Ramsay & Co. 2 ] 
36 1 George White 2 
37 1 Christopher Negty 1 1 
38 1 Martain Smith 2 
39 1 Eleanor Crawford 2 
40 1 James Gilbey ] 1 1 
41 1 Empty house 
42 1 John Field 1 1 1 
43 1 William Guttery 1 1 
44 1 William Brown 2 1 l 
45 1 John Dayley 1 1 1 
46 2 John Doncastle 3 
47 1 Captain Mathers and servant 2 
48 1 Empty house 
49 2 Daniel! Saller l 1 
50 1 Jacob Nyers 1 
dL 1 Empty house 
52 1 Philip Byerley 2 
53 1 Frederick Sligh l 
54 2 John Hayton 2 
5d 1 Christopher Limes 1 
56 1 John Armstrong, soldier 1 1 
57 1 Empty house 
58 1 Frederick Klingle 1 1 
59 1 Samuel Shunner 1 1 l 
60 1 Henry Harshaw, soldier 1 1 
61 1 Vendot Cramer 1 1 
62 1 Joseph Budwick 1 
63 1 John Hillman 1 1 1 
64 1 Henry Fregstaff 3 
65 1 Joseph McMurray 1 1 1 
66 1 Thomas Walker 2 
67 1 Empty house 
68 1 John Craver 1 
69 1 Jacob Sennet 2 
70 1 Michael McMurray 1 
71 1 John Mains, soldier 1 
72 1 Empty house 
73 1 Matthew Fulneck 1 1 1 
74 1 Hugh Henry ] 1 1 
75 1 John Linsey, soldier 1 1 
76 1 Captain Bassett 2 
(Thomas Basset, Engineer’s corps) 
(Artillery.) 
1 1 Tsane Conn 1 1 2 
2 1 Serjeant Pierce ’ 1 1 
3 1 Rowland Pemberton 1 1 1 
4 1 John Sutton 1 1 
5 1 William Venible 1 ] 2 
6 1 William Cassaday 1 1 
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Upper Town. 


Number. Houses. The owner’s name. Men. Women. Children, 
7 1 Ambrose Newton 1 
8 1 Thomas Box - 


*WilL Clapham, Ass’ in the works 


1 Capt. Wm. Clapham and servants 4 0 0 
2 Captain Barnsley and servants 4 2 
2 The Mess house and the General’s 
house 
2 Lieut. Rosetidge and servants 2 2 
1 Serjeant Morton (soldier) 2 
1 John Bamer (soldier) 1 1 
Total number of inhabitants 178 50 25 
The number outlying soldiers 43 23 13 
162 Touses 221 73 38 


* Note.—Captain Wm. Clapham was a partner with George Croghan in 
some land speculations, and was killed by the Indians. He had bought an 
Indian for a servant, and being out travelling with him in the woods, they met 
two more Indians. Clapham stopped them and gave each adrink. Ata 
signal from his slave Indian, they all three fell upon Lim and killed him, 
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BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from page 244.) 


Sept. 14,1759. Price, 
Nov. 26,1738. Prichards, 
Sept. 8,1710. Pricket, 
July 4,1717. Pride, 


Nov. 9, 1718. m 
Feb. 22,1718-9. “ 


Aug. 3,1739. Priest, 
Oct. 13,1745. Prig, 


Jan. 9, 1714-5. Prigg, 
July 26, 1744. “ 
April 26, 1748. “ 


Oct. 8, 1736. Primmer, 
April 14, 1730. Prise, 
Nov. 27, 1740. Pritchard, 


Feb. 14, 1747-8. ” 


July 38, 1752. “ 
May 30, 1753. “s 
Dee. 18, 1753. a 
Dee. 17, 1759. “ 


Jan. 8, 1730-1. Prichet, 
Dee. 20,1740. Prosser, 
June 26, 1743. 6 
Dec. 12,1748. Proverbs, 
Sept. 24,1721. Pugh, 
April 4, 1751. . 

Jan. 9, 1736-7. “ 
April 7, 1741. “ 


Sept. 14, 1741. Pulinger, 
April 15, 1737. Pullinger, 


Mar. 3,1740-1. “ 
July 6,1738. Purdue, 
May 14,1722. Purvis, 
April 14, 1759. Pustle, 


John, son of William. 
John. 

Catharine, dau. of 
and Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph and 

Sarah. 
Sarah, wife of Joseph. 
Joseph. 
Susannah. Widow. 
Sarah, wife of William. 
William. 
Richard, son of William. 
William. 
Anne, wife of Richard. 
Elizabeth. 
Tlannah, dau. of Hannah. 
John, natural son Joseph. 
Hannah. 
John, son of William. 
Margaret MeCarvel, alias. 
Mary, dau. of William. 
William. 
Hannah, dau. of Thomas. 
Thomas. 
Grace. (Hannah. 
Hannah, dau. of John and 
Margaret, dau. of Hannah. 
Sarah, dau. of John. 
Ann. 
John, son of George. 
William, son of George. 
Rosé, wife of George. 
William, son of William. | 
Alice. 
Ilugh, son of Ilugh. | 


William 

















Sept. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Dee. 
May 


Aug. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
May 
July 


Nov. 
Nov. 
_ duly 
Sept. 
July 
Jan. 
Dee. 
Aug. 
Aus. 
Jan. 
Se] it. 
Fel , 
June 
Nov. 
Mar. 
] dee, 
July 
Aug. 


20,1721. Putt, 


20,1730. « 
10,1730. « 
26,1732. « 


24,1726. Pyewell, 
1, 1733. “ 

29, 1741. - 

17, 1743. - 
16,1731. Pywell, 


23,1736. Quantrell, 
27,1717. Quarry, 
1, 1758. Quay, 
19, 1741. Quin, 
7, 1733. Quiniard, 
12,1718. Quirke, 
21,1740. Quory, 


27,1741. Radclif, 
1,1729. Radley, 

27,1727. Ragg, 

30, 1744. oi 

10, 1734. Ramber, 
8, 1729-30. Ramsey, 


14, 1733. “ 
6, 1746. «“ 
8, 1746. «“ 

26, 1752. ‘“ 
$, 1753. «“ 


10, 1729-30. Ranburry, 
5, 1752. Randal, 
30,1709. Randalls, 
21, 1731-2. Randolph, 
8,1727. Ranes, 
1, 1756. Rankin, 
23,1741. Ratelif, 


April 12, 1738. Ratelife, 
April 38,1731. Ratlif, 


Feb. 


16, 1732-3. Raw, 


Aprill4, 1735. Rawlinson, 
10, 1751. « 

27, 1757. “ 

24,1739. Rawlison, 
5, 1730-1. Ray, 
24,1717. Read, 


July 
Jan. 
Oct. 

Mar. 


July 
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John, son of Nicholas and 
Rachel. 
Nicholas, son of Nicholas. 
George, son of Nicholas. 
Nicholas. [ Deborah. 
John, son of William and 
Deborah, wife of William. 
Mary, dau. of William. 
Elizabeth, dau. of William. 
Elizabeth, dau. of William. 


Anne, dau. of John. 
Mrs. Sarah. 

Thomas. 

Catharine. 

Isabella, dau. of Philip. 
Jane. 

Barbara, wife of John. 


Sarah, dau. of John. 
Sarah. 

Thomas. 

Hannah, dau. of James. 
Oliver, son of Oliver. 
John. 

William. 

Charles, son of Philip. 
Philip, son of Philip. 
Margaret, wife of Charles. 
Charles. 

William. 

Daniel, son of Daniel. 
William. 

Ilenry. 

Rachel. 

dau. of George. 
Joseph, son of John. 
Grace, wife of Joshua. 
Sarah, dau. of John. 
William. 

Isaac, son of Robert. 
Elizabeth, wite of Robert. 
Robert. 





dau. of Robert. 
Sarah. [Sarah. 
Elizabeth, dau. of John and 
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Dec. 
Oct. 


Aug. 
May 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
Mar. 
Dee. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Oct. 
Dee. 
July 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Mar. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
July 
May 
July 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
June 
Jan. 
July 
Sept. 
May 
June 
Dee. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Dee. 
June 
Jan. 
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2,1721. Read, 
14, 1725. * 


17,1727. « 
4.1728. « 
24.1728-9, « 
18,1730-1. 
8, 1736-7. “ 
20,1744.“ 


91746. « 
91,1753.“ 
23,1754. * 
20,1756. “ 
19,1759.“ 


1, 1746. Reade, 
15, 1746. “ 
21, 1747. * 

6, 1743. Redcliffe, 
25, 1744. * 

1, 1734. Reddiford, 


8, 1738. Redding, 


5, 1742-3. Reddington, 
9,173 Redman, 
16, 1731. se 
2, 1735. se 
3, 1745 - 


11, 1745. - 
13, 1747. “ 
23, 1749. . 
28, 1750. “ 
7, 1753. “ 
27,1736. Reece, 
17, 1737. ” 
26, 1739-40. “ 
26,1711. Reed, 
17, 1714. » 
7, 1759. * 
20, 1759. « 
8, 1736. Rees, 
17, 1745. “ 
20, 1748. * 
5, 1755. - 
5, 1759. Reid, 
18,1759. Reily, 
11, 1753. Renoudot, 





Mary, dau. of Charles and 
Ann. 

Thomas, son of Charles and 
Ann. 

Israel, son of Mr. Charles. 

Robert, son of Charles, Esq. 

Thomas, son of Charles, Esq. 

Anne, wife of Charles, Esq. 

Charles, Esq. 

Samuel, 

William, son of Samuel. 

Theodosia, wife of Andrew. 

Samuel. 

son of James. 





Sarah. 

Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Deborah, dau. of John. 
Mary, dau. of James. 
Joshua. 

John. 

Michael. 

John. 

Margaret, dau. of John. 
Neil. 

Robert, son of John. 
Jane, dau. of Joseph. 
Mary, dau. of Samuel. 
Richard, son of Joseph. 
Charles, son of William. 
Jobn, son of William. 
Mary, dau. of Joseph. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph. 
Stephen Shute, son of John. 
Daniel. 

Aries, from Samuel Halls. 
Mary, dau. of John and Sarah. 
Sarah, dau. of John and Sarah. 
Lucy, wife of Andrew. 
Margaret. 

Mary, wife of ——— 
David, son of Daniel. 
Elinor, dau. of Daniel. 
Jane. 

William, son of John. 
Jane, dau. of John. 
James. 
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April 9, 1735. Renshaw, 


Dee. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
Oct. 
June 
Dee. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Dee. 
Sept. 
Nov. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
July 


1, 1733. Renudett, 
16,1749. Revel, 

1,1714. Reverdy, 
12,1752. Reworth, 
26,1751. Reyley, 
11, 1752. " 
15,1728. Reynolds, 


9, 1737. - 
6, 1747. st 
26, 1754. - 
25, 1754. ” 


24, 1749-50. Rhodes, 
15,1726. Rial, 
23,1739. Riall, 

7, 1742. Riealy, 
18,1720. Rice, 
26, 1726. 3 
28, 1727. * 


April 23, 1733.“ 


May 


Sept. 


Mar. 
June 
May 
Oct. 

May 
N wf 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Aug. 


Nov. 


Aug. 


Dec. 
July 
Dee. 
June 
Dee. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
July 
July 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Mar. 


8, 1735. « 
29, 1735. . 
11, 1735-6. “ 
30, 1738. = 
25, 1739. « 
10, 1739. “ 
29,1755 “ 
27, 1759. 


5,1718. Richard, 
2,1720. Richards, 


27, 1741. . 
3, 1741. ° 
31, 1757. - 


24,1728. Richardson, 


5, 17382. “ 
13, 1734. 6 
13, 1746. - 
26, 1758. “ 


27. 17% 8. Richee, 
28,1752. Richinson, 
19, 1733. Ricketts, 
25, 1735. “ 

10, 1746. Ricks, 
26,1722. Ridge, 

23, 1726. “ 

28, 1728-9. “ 


Elizabeth, dau. of William. 
John, son of James. 

Ilannah, dau. of the widow. 
Elisheba. 

Sarah, dau. of William. 
Robert, son of John. 
Tlannah, wife of Edward. 
Mr. Robert. 

Laurence. 

William. 

John. 

James, son of the widow. 
Arthur. 

John. 

John. 

John. [Mary. 
William, son of John and 
John, son of John and Mary. 
Emlen, son of John and Mary. 
Emelin, dau. of John. 
Ellinor, dau. of John. 

John, son of Lawrence. 
Mary, wife of John. 
Rowland. 

Joseph, son of Lawrence. 
Benjamin. 

Joseph. 

Mary, dau. of John. 
William, son of William. 


Sarah, dau. of William and 


Robert. { Catharine. 
Catharine. 

John. 

Anne. 

Rebecea, dau. of David. 
Joseph, son of Thomas. 
John, son of Joshua. 
Nathaniel. 

David. 

Mary, dau. of Nathaniel. 
Mary, dau. of Mary. 
William. 

Frances. 

Martha. 

Daniel. 

Martha. 
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April 21, 1742. Ridge, 
July 28, 1747. “ 
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Martha. Widow. 
Martha, dau. ot John. 


Jan. 12, 1748-9. Ridge, alias Briant, Thomas. 


Novy. 30, 1750. - 

April 27, 1755. “ 

Jan. 12, 1736-7. Ridington, 
Jan. 20, 1726-7. Rigby, 
Aug. 4, 1743. “ 

Aug. 28, 1746. . 

April 20, 1738. Rigeway, 
Sept. 17,1759. Right, 
Novy. 24,1718. Riler, 


Feb. 17, 1730-1. Risden, 
Mar. 8,1730-1. “ 
Oct. 8,1740. Risley, 
Sept. 8,1732. Risly, 
July 26,1758. Ritchie, 
Dec. 25,1746. Rivers, 


Sept. 11, 1747. “a 
April 8, 1750. “ 
Nov. 22,1711. Rives, 


Feb. 26, 1714-5. Roach, 
Jan. 4, 1726-7. Robbinson, 
Dec. 8, 1736. Roberdan, 
Jan. 5,1759. Robert, 
Aug. 26,1716. Roberts, 
Jan. 14,1730-1. “ 

Mar. 15,1730-1. “* 

June 8&8, 1736. - 


June 15, 1741. “ 


Oct. 31, 1741. - 

Aug. 13, 1748 sas 

Feb. 16, 1752. ” 

Aug. 7, 1753. " 

Sept. 30, 1743. Robertson, 
Feb. 14, 1747-8. ” 
April 30, 1731. Robeson, 


Mar. 4, 1739-40. * 
Sept. 3, 1740. a 
Sept. 18, 1758. - 
June 4,1744. Robins, 
April 1, 1731. Robinson, 
July 6, 1733. “ 

Oct. 28, 1733 ™ 
Sept. 14, 1736. " 


Feb. 19, 1736-7. « 


Sarah, dau. of John. 

John. 

John, son of John. 
Margaret. 

Ann, dau. of Tlenry. 
William, son of Henry. 
Gwenlian, wife of Samuel. 
Mary, dau. of Richard. 
John. 

Elizabeth, dau. of George 
Anne, dau. of George. 
Margaret, 

Samuel. 

William, son of William. 
Sarah, dau. of Joseph. 
Mary, dau. of Joseph. 
Martha, dau. of Joseph. 
John. 
Penelope, wife of Capt. George. 
Hadduck. Strangers’ Ground. 
Mary, dau. of Mrs. alias 


John. [| Keilgh. 
Ellis. 
John. 


John, boatswain of Capt. Wal- 
Henry. (lace. 
Ann. 
Adam. 
Elizabeth. 

Evan. 

Elizabeth. 

Sarah, wife of Alexander. 
Christian, wife of Alexander. 
Mary, dau. of Andrew. 
Andrew. 

Elizabeth, from Robert Toms. 
James. 

Thomas. 

William. 

Anne, dau. of John. 
Humphrey, son of John. 
William, son of Andrew. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Mr. John. 


Widow. 
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May 15, 1737. 
Nov. 1, 1757. 
July 8, 1740. 
Aug. 26, 1741. 
Sept. 5, 1741. 
July 9, 1742. 
Jan. 11, 1742-3. 
May 7, 1746. 
July 18, 1747. 
Mar. 7, 1747-8. 
April 25, 1751. 
Mar. 29, 1752. 
Nov. 7, 1752. 
July 4, 1757. 
Jan. 31, 1758. 
Oct. 14, 1758. 
Dec. 23, 1731. 
Jan. 8, 1735-6. 
Ang. 10, 1750. 
Oct. 10, 1721. 
Oct. 11, 1727. 
Nov. 11, 1727. 
Nov. 12, 1727. 
Sept. 3, 1728. 
June 27, 1738. 
Aug. 6, 1745. 
Jan. 15, 1730-1. 
Sept. 29, 1741. 
Jan. 6, 1741-2. 
June 19, 1711. 
May 10, 1734. 
June 30, 1743. 
Oct. 16, 1712. 
Sept. 13, 1734. 
Aug. 17, 1738. 
Aug. 10, 1739. 
Aug. 15, 1741. 
Jan. 6, 1750-1. 
July 7, 1753. 
Jan. 14, 1745-6. 
Dec. 7, 1726. 
July 19, 1735. 
Nov. 19, 1757. 
Jan. 16, 1759. 
April 28, 1738. 
Dec. 24, 1759. 


Robinson, 


“ 
6 
6s 
6 
“ee 
“e 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
a 
“ 
i‘ 


ao 


Robison, 
Rodney, 
“e 
Rogers, 
ee 
“ 
ee 
“ee 
“ 
ee 


Rolfe, 
Rome, 


ee 


Rook, 
“ 
Rose, 
Ross, 


+e 
ss 
e 
“c 
“ 


ec 


Rossum, 
Roswell, 
Rounsford, 
Rouse, 

ee 
Routh, 
Roweth, 


Vou. vi.—23 


Catharine, dau. of Andrew. 
Hannah, wife of Septimus. 
Mary, dau. of Budd. 
George, son of Budd. 
Margaret, wife of Samuel. 
Edward, son of Budd. 
John. 

Thomas. 

Andrew. 

Samuel. 

Alexander. 

Rebecea, wife of Budd. 
Susannah. 

Thomas, son of Francis. 
John. 

Joseph. 

Rachel, wife of Septimus. 
William. 

George, son of Cxsar. 
Christopher. 

Edward. 

Charles, son of Mr. Charles. 
Judith. 

Mr. Charles. 

James. 

Nicholas, son of Benjamin. 
Joseph. 

Samuel. 

Susunnah. Widow. 
James, son of Robert and 
Robert. [Sarah. 
Thomas. jplreys. 
John. Servant of Mr. Ilum- 
Mary, wile of George. 
George. 

James, son of Hugh. 
Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Sarah, wife of Ilugh. 
William. 

Grace, wile of James. 

John. 

George. 

Dowthy. 

Thomas. 

Christopher. 

William, son of William. 
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Aug. 9, 1746. Rowland, Samuel. 





April 13, 1727. Rowse, Thomas. 

Mar. 11, 1727-8. “ John. 

Feb. 7,1730-1. “ Anne. Widow. 

June 30, 1746. S Thomas. 

Aug. 1, 1749. * John, son of Thomas. 
June 10, 1752. * Thomas, son of Thomas. 
July 12,1741. Roy, Alexander. 

Dee. 20,1749. Royal, Elizabeth, wife of Samul. 
Feb. 14, 1730-1. Ruff, John. 


July 26,1748. Rumley, Mary. 
Feb. 14, 1709-10. Rumsey, William, son of Robert and 





June 27,1741. Rush, David. [ Elizabeth, 
Oct. 8, 1743. “ Susannah, wife of James, 
July 15, 1750. = Stephen, son of John. 

Jan. 8,1750-1. “ Mary, dau. of William. 
July 26, 1751. “ John. 

Aug, 19, 1751. as John, son of John, deceased. 
June 10, 1745. Russel, Clement, son of Clement. 
Dee. 21, 1746. “ Sarah, wife of William. 
Oct. 17, 1747. sag Clement, son of Clement. 
Oct. 26, 1747. « Clement. 

Nov. 26, 1747. “ Anne, dau. of William. 
May 14, 1748. " William. 

Sept. 30, 1748. “ John, son of James. 

Oct. 19, 1753. * Mary, wife of James. 

Ang. 1, 1754. «s James. 

Aug. 6, 1754. “ Margaret, dau. of Thomas. 
Oct. 5, 1754. " James. 

Oct. 21, 1754. “ Catharine, dau. of Thomas. 
Oct. 25, 1754. me Elizabeth. 

Nov. 25,1712. Russell, George. [Mary. 
Aug. 7, 1722. “ John, son of Thomas and 


(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


Letrers or Henry Cray to WILLIAM PLumer, Jr. 


Washington, 24th Jan. 1828. 
My dear Sir, 

I have received and perused with particular satisfaction your 
obliging letter of the 8th inst. I thank you most cordially for the interest 
you take in my affair. My late Address is doing much good, unless my 
correspondents are deceived as to its effects. 

Since its publication I have rec’d important additional evidence on sev- 
eral of the points which it states, and I shall be determined by future 
events as to the use to be made of it. 

That which your Journal and your memory enable you to supply is very 
striking. 

I have a general recollection of having conversed with you on the subject 
of the Presidential election, altho’ I cannot, from my own memory, recall the 
particulars of the conversation, but the fact of your having recorded them 
in the summer of 1824, shortly after your return from Congress, places out 
of all doubt, and beyond the possibility of cavil, the genuineness of the 
conversation, and that fact communicates a high additional interest to the 
testimony, which the conversation bears. 

If you could feel at liberty to address a note to some reputable Editor 
of a Newspaper, communicating the two extracts from your Journal, re- 
specting our conversation, which you have transmitted to me, that voluntary 
& spontaneous exhibition of the proof would render it, I think, more impres- 
sive than if it were brought out in the first instance by me. I should be 
obliged if you could think it proper so to present it to the public; but if 
you have the smallest doubt of the propriety of that course, I beg of you 
not to adopt it. 

It is not I think material to state what your Journal records respecting 
Mr. Cook, although I believe it to be perfectly true. 

The Jackson party had almost gained Mr. Cook to their cause by erro- 
neously representing the delegations of certain Western States to be favor- 
able to the General, when they were decidedly hostile to his election. I 
thank you for the privilege which you kindly give to use the extracts which 
you have sent me. I will avail myself of it hereafter, if necessary. 

I congratulate you on the late decided improvement in the prospects of 
Mr. Adams’ re-election. Everywhere there is a better tone, & greater confi- 
dence. 1 shall be much disappointed if the West do not give him a larger 
vote than both he & I together had in that quarter, at the last election. 

I seize with pleasure the opportunity to assure you of the friendly recol- 
lections which | retain of our intercourse during our mutual service in the 
public Councils. And I pray you to convey my friendly regards to your 
father, with whom also I had the honor to serve in Congress. 

1 am truly your ob. servant, 

Ws. Pivmer, Jr., Esq. Hi. Cray. 


Washington, 18th Feb. 1828. 
Dear Sir, 
I have received your favor of the 18th inst. with its enclosure, 
which I have deliberately cxamined & considered. No improvement of it 
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suggests itself to me, and I therefore return it without any proposed altera- 
tion, under the hope that you nfty have it published. 

Mr. Robertson, near Chillicothe in Ohio, has recently presented volunta- 
rily to the public his testimony of my ayowed preference of Mr. Adams 
over Gen’l Jackson ; and | think its effect will be better than if it had been 
offered even by myself in the first instance. Of the several conversations 
between us, to which you testify, I have no recollection but that which oc- 
curred on the occasion of LaFayette’s reception. Still I have not a doubt 
of the substantial correctness of your report of them. 

On the side of Mr. Adams, yours will be the first testimony offered in my 
exculpation; and on that, as well as on other accounts, it will command 
particular attention. 

The late event at Albany is highly important in every aspect of it. Of 
Mr. Clinton it may be justly said that he has associated his name forever 
with the history of his Country; and so much can be said of but few. 

1 hope & believe that even his death (since that was inevitable) may 
conduce to the benefit of his country. 

My best respects to your father; and I pray also your acceptance of my 
cordial assurances. 

Ws. Pruner, Jr., Esq. Hi. Cray. 


Washington, 7th April, 1828. 
Dear Sir, 

I received your obliging letter of the 26th ulto. with the news- 
paper containing the statement which you had previously apprised me of 
your intention to publish. I am greatly indebted to you for spontaneously 
presenting this valuable testimony to the public. It cannot fail to have 
good effect. You will have seen a contemporary evidence in the note of the 
Chief Justice of the U. States, which will associate very well with yours, in 
point of time. 

I have a mass of unpublished testimony which I consider highly import- 
ant. If I should publish it, 1 will send you a copy of it, in conformity with 
your request. 

The H. of R. is now on the Tariff. A gleam of hope has recently broken 
out that something useful may be yet done. Perhaps this day’s proceed- 
ings in the House may be decisive of the fate of the measure there. 

I congratulate you on the result of the elections, including your own, in 
New Hampshire. It will have an encouraging influence out of the State. 

I have thought that our New England friends have not been sufficiently 
alive to the beneficial effect in other parts of the Union of favorable demon- 
strations among them. ‘The system, on the other side, is one of manceuvres 
& demonstrations, & I regret to believe in the necessity of counteracting it, 
by a like system on our part. 

I thank you for your kind offer of service, of which I shall not hesitate 
to avail myself if necessary. 

Be pleased to remember me kindly to your father, and believe me 

Traly your friend, 

Wx. Promer, Jr., Esq. H. Cuay. 


Washington, 23 Feb. 1829. 

My dear Sir, 

Your favor of the 26th «uly last was received by me in Ken- 
tucky, amidst popular movements which left me no leisure. and which, I 
believe, prevented my acknowledgment of it. I received at the same time, 
and perused with much satisfaction, the address which accompanied it. I 
had also received the newspaper containing your answer to an attempt to 
prove by your declarations the corruption imputed to Mr. Adams & me. 
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For all these instances of kind attention I pray your acceptance of my sincere 
thanks. 

Since the date of your letter events have gone very adversely to our 
hopes, and to the cause of human freedom. 

Speculation upon their sources is useless, except in so far as it may en- 
lighten the future. I have been unable to view the election of Gen’l Jack- 
son, under any aspect whatever, without awful apprehensions. Still, we 
have yet our liberty, and it should be our aim, by the exertion of all our 
energies, to preserve it, and to destroy the pernicious influence of the ex- 
ample which a majority of our Countrymen have passionately and thought- 
lessly established. For myself I desire life no longer than I possess liberty. 

We are beginning already here to witness some of the consequences of 
this fatal election in the motley host of greedy expectants by whom the 
Gen’! is environed—in the vulgar, audacious and proscribing tone of the 
official paper of the new administration ; and in the composition of the new 
Cabinet, which may be considered as almost officially announced—Van 
Buren, Ingham, Eaton, and Branch the four Secretaries, in the order in 
which the Departments are usually ranked. 

I do not think that the present state of things can last long. Our friends, 
as far as I can learn, are firm in their resolutions & steadfast in their prin- 
ciples. If they remain so, a change must be effected. 

Much depends on New England. And we are accordingly looking with 
deep interest to the approaching Election in your State, which is considered 
as the most doubtful of that Section. 

I shall return to my farm in Kentucky shortly after the 4th of March. 

I reserve for tranquil consideration there the question whether I shall 
offer for a seat in the House of Representatives. 

I pray you to communicate my best regards to your venerable Father and 
to be assured that they are constantly entertained for yourself by 

Your faithful obt. servant, 
Wa. Pruner, Jr., Esq. H. Cuay. 


[Extracts from the Journal of Wm. Plumer, Jr., referred to in the 
preceding letters. | 
1822. 

He (Mr. Adams) said that an elaborate system had long been in full ope- 
ration having for its sole object to degrade & villify him, & by every artifice 
to divert the public attention from him to other men—that he had done 
nothing in his own defence against this combination of his rivals & enemies, 
but trusted wholly to his public acts for the explanation of his views & 
character, that he preferred going at once into private life to making any 
bargain, or coming under any obligation to a single individual, even though 
he were certain that that individual could make him President of the United 
States—that he must come into office free and untrammeled, or not at all, 
that he had given pledges to no party, or set of men. ° : 


1824. 

In a conversation which I had with Mr. Adams last week he informed me 
that he lately received a letter from a leading politician in South Carolina, 
who stated that the people in that quarter were about to form an Electoral 
ticket of persons friendly to his election, but they wished first to be informed 
what his opinions were on the subject of the Tariff; that they hoped he was 
against it altogether, but would be satisfied if he declared himself friendly 
to a revision with a view to revenue alone. 

He said he thought himself called upon in honor to give them an explicit 
answer to this inquiry, that he accordingly told his correspondent that he 
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was in favor of the revision not upon the principle of revenue merely, bet 
with a view to the eucouragement of American manufactures—that such 
encouragement was required by the state of the country, & should be ex- 
tended as far as was consistent with the due encouragement and protection 
of the other two great interests of the community, agriculture & commerce. 

This explicit declaration in favor of a certain degree of protection to 
manufactures will operate against Mr. Adams in the South where a very 
strong feeling exists on this subject. : 

It is another proof of the manly & independent spirit by which he is so 
uniformly governed. 

The President (Munroe) this year justly acquired much reputation both 
at home & abroad by that part of his message which related to the foreign 
concerns of the country. It was conceived & expressed in a higher tone & 
bolder language than any of his former messages. I have strong reason to 
believe that this part of the message bears the direct impress of Mr. Adams’ 
genius. The ground assumed, & the doctrines inculcated are certainly his, 
&, if he did not write that part of the message (as the minister writes the 
King’s speeches in England), I have little doubt he submitted to the Presi- 
dent in writing his views of what the message ought to contain so far as his 
Department was concerned & that the President, in preparing his message, 
followed very closely not only the views, but the language of the Secretary. 
Adams told me that the President had doubts about that part of it which 
related to the interference of the Holy Alliance with Spanish America—said 
he believed it had better be omitted, & asked him if he did not think so too? 

Adams replied—You have my sentiments on the subject already, & I see 
no reason to alter them. ‘ Well,” said the President, “it is written, & I 
will not change it now.” ‘This was a day or two only before Congress met. 

The Munroe doctrine, so much talked of since & now. 

In the long, frequent, & confidential conversations I had with him, Adams, 
principally on the subject of the Presidency, I had constant occasion to ad- 
miré the sagacity, the manly & honorable feeling, the public spirit & gener- 
ous ambition which he uniformly displayed. 

Wm. Piumer, Jr. 
1824. 

In the several conversations which I had with him on the Presidency, he 
seemed to avoid rather than seek any connection or league with the other 
candidates otherwise than in reply to their overtures. He told me more 
than once that he must rise or fall according to his own strength or weak- 
ness—& that those who came to him must come unbought or not come at all. 
As far as he may be said to have taken any step towards advancing himself 
it has uniformly been directed to the public, & not to individuals.—Journal. 


1825. 

The office of Secretary of State was at the same time offered to Mr. Clay. 
This was anticipated by every body as a matter of course. ‘The Western 
States, nine in number, with a population of between two & three millions, 
have never had a President, Secretary of State, or other high commanding 
station in the Government. Campbell of Tenn. was indeed for a short time 
Sec. of the Treasury; but he was a man of no weight or influence, and his 
appointment was no gratification to the Western States. Upon every prin- 
ciple therefore they were entitled to notice. When we add that five of these 
States, by voting for Mr. Adams, pledg¢d themselves to mg his admin- 
istration, & that this was the act of Mr. Clay’s friends, it is hardly necessary 
to suppose, as his enemies are ready to do, any corrupt bargain or intrigue 
between Adams & Clay to account for the promotion under such circum- 
stances, of a man who had been already twice offered a seat in the Cabinet 
by former Presidents. 
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After a review of the situation & prospects of rival candidates, Mr. 
Plumer in his Journal goes on to say—He had therefore only to choose be- 
tween Adams & Jackson. With respect to Jackson, Clay could not but feel 
himself degraded by serving under a man whose qualifications for the office 
were so much inferior to his own. Their characters, views, & interests made 
it impossible for them to act in harmony together. 

Of all men in the Nation, Jackson was the one who had done Clay the 
most essential injury by depriving him of what he had always considered 
certain, the undivided support of the Western States. They were not per- 
sonal enemies merely, but from local circumstances so situated that the 
success of the one must be the overthrow of the other. Jackson had been 
started in the race, less with an expectation of his being elected than with 
an intention, openly avowed by many of his friends, of defeating at all 
events, Clay’s election. This was effected, & it was asking a little too much 
to require him now to step in & complete the triumph of the man to whom 
his own defeat was mainly to be imputed. When to these personal consider- 
ations, always powerlul with the best of men, was added the comparative 
merits of the two candidates, as they must have appeared to the mind of a 
statesman like Clay, there was really no ground to believe that he would 
give his support to this fortunate, but incompetent rival. 

After Clay found that he could not stand any chance to be Pres. himself, 
he could have no hesitation as to whom to choose—Adams the statesman, 
or Jackson the mere military chieftain. 


[From the Penn Papers.] 


James TircuMman’s Lerrers To Mr. Wiimor. 
Dr Sir, 

The affairs of America are now in such a Situation, and seem to be big 
with such important Consequences, that I cannot avoid troubling you with 
a few Thoughts upon a subject of the highest Concern. My Liberty, my 
Fortune, and perhaps my Life, may be involved in the matters now in Agi- 
tation on this and your Side the Water. 

I wrote you heretofore, that the Cause of Boston was taken up as the 
Cause of All America. It has brought on a Meeting of Deputies from 
South Carolina to New Hampshire, inclusive, and the Congress hath been 
Sitting at this place for about a month. They profess to Aim at a Security 
of their Liberties, and in that way to restore the wished for harmony be- 
tween the Mother Country and the Colonies. And I hope they are in Gen- 
eral Sincere. Their Deliberations do not perspire but in a small degree. 
One of my Brothers, the Speaker of the Maryland Assembly, is of this 
Congress, and Lodges with me, and yet I know nothing of what’s going. 
He can neither Divulge, nor I enquire, consistent with the principles of 
honour. You'll give me Liberty in this private way to say, he is a Man of 
Steadiness and Moderation and of the Strictest virtue. He is utterly averse 
from all violent measures, and of opinion that all things will be brought to 
Rights, if the people can be kept quiet. And yet I can find that he is not 
without apprehensions of Consequences fatal to the repose of both the 
Mother Country and the Colonies, shou’d the Parlaiment or the Ministry 
which is the same thing, persist in their present System. The Congress 
have already published a Request to the Merchants, to import no more 
British or indeed European Goods. And I believe it is resolved on, that no 
Importation shall be allowed, but of Goods shipped on or before the first of 
November. And I am told that a Non-exportation of Lumber to the West 
Indies immediately and of every thing else to Great Britain to take place 
at a future Day, is in Contemplation. 
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I am firmly persuaded that the people of Massachusetts Bay, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut are ripe for Action. Because upon reports of Vio- 
lences at Boston, propagated probably by one Side or the other to feel 
pulses, great Bodies of Armed Men have immediately been in motion. And 
it is beyond a Doubt, that the people to the Eastward have a high Opinion 
of their own powers. Indeed such a Notion seems to prevail in most parts 
of the Continent. General Gage is fortifying the only pass to the Town of 
Boston, and it is a matter of some doubt, whether the General or the ‘Town 
is beseiged. The New Constitution of the Massachusetts Colony cannot 
take place, as there can neither be Jurymen nor Officers found to carry the 
Plan into Execution. Such is the Aversion to Innovation tho’ for the better. 
The Truth is, that tho’ this were allowed for the better, another may be 
made for the worse. 

There certainly never was a National Concern of such magnitude upon 
the hands of any British ministry, as the present. And if they can extricate 
themselves, they will evince their Dexterity to all the World. I mean if 
they can Extricate themselves and yet maintain their system, for it will be 
easy for them to effect it by just and rational Measures. 1 fear they will 
ruin everything by an unreasonable Expedient Stretch of power. ‘The 
people of America only want to be freed from the apprehensions of being 
Taxed by those who do not represent them; which they say is against rea- 
son and the Spirit of the British Constitution. Is it not so? They say 
that the Regulation of their Trade, the restraints of their Commerce, the 
appointment of their Governors in most instances, the negative upon their 
Laws, and the Final Decision of all matters of property by the King & 
Council, constitute a Sufficient Subordination. And that in matters of Aid 
they should not be found Ungrateful or backward if they were Allowed to 
give their assistance in their own way and according to their abilities, of 
which none but themselves can be Competent Judges. 

It is my Opinion that nothing but a Repeal of what are called the Reve- 
nue Acts, or some of them, and the Boston Bills, will satisfy the people and 
bring them back to a good temper. And if the Ministry shou’d persist in 
their Resolution to force the Boston Bills Iam not in the least doubt but 
they will be opposed, and that the Flame will be catched throughout Ame- 
rica. And I really think the moderate people have even now enough to do 
to keep things from Extremities. Thus much I Collect from a variety of 
Intelligence, in which I cannot be much Deceived. America is very popu- 
lous, and a large proportion of the people are furnished with fire Arms, and 
if a blow should be struck on either side, I don’t know when the matter 
wou'd end. 

I am not sufficiently versed in Mercantile Subjects, to Judge of the 
Effects of a Total Stoppage of all Commercial Intercourse, or which Side 
will be most distressed. But [ can plainly see that it must be very prejudi- 
cial if not pernicious to both. And why cannot the Ministry retract since 
they find their plans so very offensive that they will not Go down. Is it not 
frequently so at home? Was it not the Case of the Jew Act and the Cyder 
Act? And why must every thing be risqued for the Sake of a trifling 
Revenue, chiefly spent in the Support of Officers, and very little of which 
goes into the Exchequer or Accrues to the Benefit of the Nation? Ad- 
ministration finds by this time, they were Strangers to American Affairs; 
and why are they ashamed to take the Honour of Acknowledging their 
Error ? 

I am no Politician, but my plan shdu’d be, to do away the present Causes 
of Discontent and to give a Continental Assembly to transact the General 
Affairs of America or at least of the Continent. This wou’d make a Con- 
stitutional Union, better in my Opinion than these kind of Occasional Ones, 
which however offensive they may be at home, cannot be prevented. I have 
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at present done with this Important disagreeable Subject and sincerely 
wishing for better prospects 


I am 
Philad* Oct" 24 1774 with great regard 
Henry Wi.sort, Esq’ y‘ most obed' & 


most humble servt 
James TILGHMAN. 


P. S.—I have kept my Letter by me till nowin Expectation that I might 
have something material to Inform you, of the Deliberations of the Con- 
gress. But there is no Intelligence to be Depended on. 1 can collect that 
there is a moderate and an intemperate party among them, but which is like 
to prevail does not transpire. My Brother (as I collect from General Con- 
versation) seems exceedingly tired of the business, and I believe upon the 
whole, he thinks there is too much heat amongst them. His plan is to keep 
off all violent proceedings and to make a firm and respectful Remonstrance, 
containing the Reasons for Non-importation and other modes of opposition. 
He is a firm Stickler for the Liberties of America under a proper Subordi- 
nation to and Connection with the Mother Country. 

Surely the Ministry will have more prudence and humanity than to drive 
this Glorious Country which may be turned to the perpetual Support of 
England, to Extremities destructive of the Interests of both. In a few 
words, the people of America in general have a Sense of Liberty. They 
understand the Subject well. They cannot think of being taxed at the will 
of any Man or Sett of Men they have no hand in Choosing, which They 
Esteem the Badge of Slavery, and to-which I am persuaded they never can 
be brought to Submit. At the same time, they will most Cheerfully acqui- 
esce in a proper Subordination to the Mother Country, such as consists with 
the Principles of Liberty. And it is a great pity, if in a matter of such 
Vast Concern, the Ministry shou'd not turn their thoughts rather upon Con- 
ciliating measures than upon resenting the indiscretions of a part of the 
people and of forcing Laws Subversive of Antient Establishments, inade- 
quate to the Occasion of making them, and altogether inconsistent with the 
principles of Freedom in the Essential point of Taxation. 


Sir, 

I am just now favored with your Letter of the 27th of Aug* in Answer 
to mine of the 22d of June, part of which you say you communicated to 
Lord Dartmouth, which I make myself assured you would not have done 
but from an Absolute certainty that no use would be made of it Injurious 
tome. I hope his Lordship will consider my Letter as the private Sentiments 
of a Man who has little more to Do with the disagreeable Situation of the 
Colonies with respect to the Mother Country, than to Lament the melan- 
choly prospect which that Situation affords. For the times make it almost 
unsafe even to think with moderation. I wish I could flatter you with the 
hope that the Resolutions of Congress would give Room for the retreat you 
mention to the ministry. Their proceedings are now made public and you 
will soon have them over the Water. Let them Speak for themselves, I 
shall not Comment upon them. If they shon’d be thought to exceed the 
Line of Moderation or Respect, I hope They will be considered at home, as 
the Doings of Men heated with a Sense of Oppression and the apprehensions 
of Designs upon their Liberties. Perhaps their prejudices may give false 
appearances to things and malevolent Designs may be attributed to 
Measures which were not intended to have harmful Effects. T hope and wish 
that every Expedient may be tried to preserve our Connexion with the 
Mother Country, and that it may be considered that England by making 
War upon us, in Some Sort will be making War upon itself. We havea 
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great many rash & imprudent People, but there are Many also really 
Sollicitous for Peace and Quietness upon any reasonable ‘Terms. J 

The things particularly Alarming and offensive are the Tea Duty, which 
seems to be kept in purely an Exercise of that unlimited power Claimed 
over the Colonies; the Board of Commissiouers, and what | may call the 
additional Courts of Admiralty, which 1 am persuaded are of no real Benefit 
to the Nation. Their places may perhaps Assist in Diffusing a Parliamen- 
tary Influence, but I do not see what other purposes they Serve. The 
Customs can be as well Collected without the Board. The Provincial 
Courts of Admiralty are under the Direction of Gentlemen of Ability and 
Probity and who 1 am Satisfied do Justice to the Crown ; and if they should 
mistake or Designedly misjudge, the Crown is Secured by an Appeal. 

lf Matters cou’d once be put on the Footing of a compromise, no doubt 
both Sides would depart from the height of their pretensions, as is usual 
almost in every kind of Negociation. But how is » Compromise to be brought 
about? ‘The pride of the Ministry will be too much piqued to make Con- 
cessions, and the Americans under a Strong Sense of Oppression and their own 
consequence, I fear will not be apt to make Advance. In short it seems to 
me as if the Ministry had gone Almost too far to look back. Under the 
Influence of Resentment neither Side will keep to the Right Line. ‘There 
wou'd be a better chance of an Accommodation by a New Parliament & 
Ministry. The People here have a Degree of Resentment (perhaps an un- 
reasonable one) against the present Ministry, and might not Acquiesce in 
what They might think reasonable Terms proposed by those of whem They 
have a better Opinion. Lord Chatham might do more in that matter than 
any Man Living. He is looked upon as our Deliverer from the Stamp Act, 
and is held in a Degree of Esteem next to Veneration throughout the Con- 
tinent. It is not to be Supposed he would propose or Consent to ‘Terms 
injurious to the true interest of his Country, and his Character would give 
vast weight to his Measures. But I have Done. When 1 consider the 
Magnitude & Extent of the Subject, and my own Insufficiency, 1 am lost & 
ashamed almost that I shou’d presume to give my Sentiments, 

I am 
Philadelphia, Octob' 29th, 1774. - Your most hble & 
Henry Wivyor, Esa. most obedt. servant, 
James ‘TILGHMAN, 


[ Contributed by D. McNeely Stauffer.] 


Cuarves Gookin, GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE Rev. NATHANIEL 
GookIN. 
Phila®* 9% 28" 1709. 
Deare S* 

When I assure y" y® Acct y" gave me of that * * * * of Our flamilly, 
settled in America was extreamly satisfactory, | must confess no Common 
excuse will serve, for not answering y™ sooner, I shall only say that when I 
received it 1 was obliged to hasten to New-Castle 40 miles from here to 
meet y® Assembly of y* three Lower Counties, as they are called, and have 
been not a little p.plexed between that and this of y* Province, y® former 
and I parted good friends, and they have given me two hundred pounds, a 
greater sum to them than two thousand would be to y® other, these are 
Governed by three p’sons professed Enimies to y* Propriet™ so no good to 
be expected from them. The Secretary of y® Province is going for Eng- 
land to lay y® Condition of this Country before y* Propriet® ayd tis beleived 
he will be p’suaded to give up y* Govermt to y® Crown, he was well inclined 
when I left him, if he makes Conditions for me (as he promised) that 1 
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should be y® Queen’s Gov" it may be worth to me 7 or 800 p' Annum, but 
as it is, it’s not worth four, however | am Conteuted since | have an Oper- 
tunity of improving that little | brought with me, and y® people and | agree 
very well. 

The Spring T suppose will be a time of some leasure with me, I mean from 
y® begining of March to y* last of Aprill I purpose, God willing to pass 
some part of that time w'" y" and others our Relations, at Boston, if y* and 
their business will allow them to be there. Pray give them my most hearty 
and beleive I am with great Sincerity 


pe Sr 
Y' most A ffect® kinsman 
To aud humble Servt 
The Rever* Mr Cua: GooKIN. 


Nathan" Gookin att 
New-Castle, New Hampshire 
To be left w” M* Blount In 
Boston. 


Governor Joun BLACKWELL oF PENNSYLVANIA TO WILLIAM PENN. 


Most Hon‘ S° 

I wrote unto you at large the 30" of the 34 mo: inclosing therein the 
Journall of Proceedings in Councill to the 234 of the same mo: we have had 
no Councills for the reasons therein suggested, but been in dayly Expecta- 
tion of hearing from you; which to this day we are disappoynted of, further 
than by an advertisem* given us by James Thomas, that Bonds vessell (weh 
he sayes would be ready in a few days after him to sett sayle and brings M* 
Blackfan your Receiver.) will answer our Expectations therein, God Grant! 
In my last 1 made some mention of severall Examinations taken by the 
Justices here about a Ryott committed in the Rescuing of John White. 
They were not then finished, and I was willing to attend the issues thereof 
in your County Court, before [ troubled you with them. They are now 
perfected as they were deliver’ in to the Grand Jury. who found all the 3 
bills Ignoramus. such is the virtue of the attestations that passed here, for 
Oaths; Especially when the partyes concerned or any of them are Friends. 
Not that David is one, but he’s related to Thomas, who thrusts his Oare 
into Every boat; and will condecend to be a Solicitor in any faction rather 
than give out. Such truly is your Constitution & the Executor of it, that 
no charge must be Exhibited against such a One, but in a Consistory ; from 
which | pray God deliver you: for, they threaten you. The papers S* I 
have here inclosed for your satisfaction touching these Rioters, & doubt not 
but you'l thereby find they are such, though the Jury returned the Bills 
Iguoramus. 1 now only wayt for the hour of my deliverance for, I see ti’s 
impossible to serve you in this place, and under your Condesentions to this 
people. I was in hopes to have had better successe in the affayr of your 
Revenue, but ti’s a noli me tangere in the hand that manages it. 1 hope 
you'l send instructions by Mr. Blackfan, who if qualified with suitable life & 
principles to act as a Servant ought to do in such an imploym* as he is de- 
signed unto, he shall not want my assistance, S* I am very ill dealt with 
by those that are at present impower in that affayre : ffor after having bor- 
rowed one hundred pounds, & spent that & more for my preparations & 
journey hither, I am put to sell the goods I brought, for bread: For since 
Griffith Jones, who intertayned me (on trust) for about 4 months, is removed 
with his family to his plantation, I have been left his housekeeper. and to 
make my owne dayly provisions; which are very Costly in this place. I 
could live better at halfe the charge in London; I know this will be more 
grievous to you, than ’tis to me, thé I can not be insensible too of my hard 
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Lott, in this Strange Land. I shall not repeat my former Advertisem', 
1 have not been wanting to send you large acco” of all my actions in Coun- 
cill & Sentim’, together with the Counterworkings of the Adversary. A 
serpent of y' owne Cherishing; but must tell you, It has been your great 
unhappinesse to be overtaken w® mere glosing pretences of friendship, into 
an im-measurable credulity; Pardon the expression; and my playnesse of 
Speech, which aymes at nothing but your service ; and my owne discharge 
unto the meanest condition of a freeman, that an Englishman and a good 
Christian may reasonably be Exposed unto by his fellow-Creatures, which 
will be more Eligible than I to governe a people who have not the principles 
of goverm' amongst them, nor will be informed. Besides St the Climate is 
over-hott for my Constitution & Age; and the hosts of musqueetos are 
worse than of armed men. yet the men without Armes worse than they. I 
must notwithstanding abide by all for the Remaynder of this Summer. but 
I hope by the first travelling Season, you! Come & dismisse me. and thereby 
put an end to the perplexityes whereby 1 am overburthened by your friends. 
my professed enemyes. without cause. 
1 remayne, never the less 
Ss‘ 
Philad* the 24% June Your very much obliged humble Servt 
1689. Joun BuackwELL— 

r 

Finding Thos: Lloyd amongst other his officions intermedlings has busyed 
himselfe in advertising by writing and scattering his Advertisem* upon the 
Declaration past in Councill the 23™ of last mouth for the peoples Satisfac- 
tion till we heare from you. I spent some of my spare minutes to remark 
thereupon for my owne information, A coppy whereof I presume to trouble 
you with all: hoping you’l observe some thing therein not unreasonable —— 


Address. 

**Por the Hon Williaa Penn” 
Lord Proprietor & Chef Governor 
of the Province of Penunsilvania 
and Counties annexed, In America 

at Whitehall 
‘These— 
Endorsed by Wm. Penn. 
* Peunsilvania” 
Cp. Blackwall. 
24—40 ’s9, 
Zi, 2. 13. 


Epwarp Pentnaton to Tuomas WuHarron, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE 
Ke xecutive Councit or PENNSYLVANIA. 

[The following interesting letter is not given in Gilpin’s Exiles in 
Virginia. The circumstances which called it forth will be found narrated 
in the second part of the Memoir of ‘Thomas Wharton, Jr., by Anne H. 
Wharton. Pa. Maa., Vol. IV. p. 91.—Epb. of Mag.] 


Hopewell, Virginia, March 25, 1778. 

T could not have supposed that thou would have refused answering my 
letter, mearly on account of its wanting @ little form. That this may not 
be neglected for the same reason; I now address thee under the ‘Title 
of (being only Intended as matter of form) 

Friend Wharton.— 
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Thee may remember that in the winter of 1776, I and my son Isaac were 
dragged before the President and Council of Safety, upon no other authority 
than the Will and Pleasure of a Drunken Sergeant and His Guard. On my 
return Home | was very much affected with the thought That a Person 
with whom I was formerly agreeably connected, should be in a Situation, 
the most degrading of any I could conceive—It being evident Thou wast 
under the Influence of this Military Guard. The next day I wrote thee a 
letter on the Occasion—whatever then Influenced thee not to return an 
answer, I dare say thou art now convinced, it would have been right to 
have done it. Hadst thou thought it worth while to have heard what I 
could have said on the occasion ; It is probable I might have been useful to 
thee. 

With regard to our case, who have been Condemned and Banished with- 
out Tryal, Those in Authority have either not Judg? at all, leaving it to 
Congress to Judge for them; or they have Judg@ most unrigiteously. 

Notwithstanding the account thee gives of thy time being taken up with 
thy Father Fishbourne & Co, Thou signed orders for our Removal under 
Escort of two of the Troop, dated Sept 10 and orders to Col. Morgan of 
the same date, to look out for a proper person to Convey us from Reading 
to Staunton. Also a letter to John Hancock respecting an Application 
made to Council, for our Detention at Winchester, dated 12" Sept. 

From the above-mentioned Authentic papers, it is Evident thou hast been 
our Enemy, and well might I say in my former letter, that (with regard to 
any thing Friendly) “I am at a Loss in what manner to address thee.” 

But to take thee on the Ground of Inactivity, on which thou pretended 
to Stand, but on which thou in reality did not, what would it amount to? 
but that thou would not commit the Kvil thyself, but keep out of the way 
& let others do it: A base Desertion of the Cause of the Innccent & Op- 
pressed. But I have already Shown thy Crime is of a deeper die, Thou 
signed orders for our Removal under Escort of two of the Troop. Now 
what Evidence hadst thou against us, whercby thou couldst Justify thyself 
in Signing this Decree. Did the General charge of the Congress, published 
in all the newspapers against the People called Quakers, Convince thee of 
our Guilt. A most senseless performance, and which we could have fully 
answered in a Short time, had we been allowed our undoubted right, of being 
heard in our Own Defence—And now I put it to thy Conscience— What 
could Induce thee to consent to our being Banished for Life? Thou couldst 
not believe we had been Guilty of any Crime, that Could deserve such Pun- 
ishment. ‘To complete this Scene of Iniquity, orders were Issued from the 
War Office, to our Conductors, not to Suffer us to distribute our remon- 
strances.—at the same time those charges against us, Published by order of 
Congress ; were dispersed about with the greatest Assiduity.—a memorable 
Instance of Injustice. 

A few words more and I have done. Before thou signed this unjust 
decree, did it not occur to thee That thou wast well acquainted with a great 
number of us, and that thou knew us to be a Queit, Peaceable People That 
were hy no means likely to be concerned in Plots, or in giving Intelligence 
to the Enemy. But if any such thoughts took place in thy mind, It is Evi- 
dent they were not long Cherished Therein. 

Thou signed the unjust, the Cruel Decree, without giving us an Oppor- 
tunity of being heard, on our own Defence. As it is impossible this Con- 
duct could proceed from the Love of Justice, so I think it is not possible 
thou canst Enjoy Peace, in thy own mind, until thou Sincerely repents, for 
the great Injury thou hast done us, and makes us all the Reperation in thy 
power. That thou mayst through the Assistance of Divine Providence, be 
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enabled to witness a Sincere repentance and Amendment of Life, is the 
disere of one, who when that event takes place may with propriety subscribe 
himself 
Thy real Friend 
Epw’p Penineton. 
Addressed 
Thos. Wharton Junt Esq— 
President of the Executive 
Council of 
Pennsylvania— 


(Contributed by G. D. Scull.) 
THomas Wiiuine To GENERAL Freperick HanpmManp. 


Extract from a letter to General Frederick Haldimand from Thomas Wil- 
ling. Philadelphia, September 20th, 1774. 

* * * * “My brother James intends soon for the Mississippi, but 
will I dare say do himself the pleasure to see you before his departure. | 
wish the situation of Public affairs had permitted you to have visited us 
here this time. If you are to be delayed untill our distractions are settled, 
I fear from present appearances, it will be much too long; repeated injuries 
on the one side, and retorted Insults on the other, will probably keep alive 
the Coal which must consume the vitals of both countrys. Iam no great 
Politician but as an American ] both See and feel the chains which are 
prepared for me. I honor & glory in the reputation of the mother country 
and | love my own whose liberties and interest are most cruelly and un- 
justly attack’d. Some humiliation on their part and Some concessions on 
Ours seems to me the only proper and probable way, of settling the unhappy 
dispute ; they are contending for shadows, we for substantials, which I hope 
to God will never be risted from us, by the Iron hand of Power; You’l 
excuse a friend, who having all at stake speaks in the sincerity of his heart 
and wishes well to both countries.” * * * * * * * 


(Contribu'ed by G. D. Seull.) 
Revo.vtionary INTELLIGENCE. 


(From the MS. collection, now in the Royal Institute of London, made by 
Maurice Morgan, Sec. to Sir Guy Carleton.) 


Sir Whitehall—12* December 1777. 


Since the mail was dispatched, the inclosed Paper of Intelligence has been 
received from France and as it is thought to be of Importance and well- 
founded, I am directed by Lord George Germaine to send. it to you; for 
which purpose I forward it by Express to Falmouth in hopes of overtaking 
the Packet. 

I am Sir, your most obed humble serv* 
To Sir Wm Howe— W™» Knox. 


Intelligence 

As soon as it was known that Genera] Howe would proceed to Philadel- 
phia. the chicf supporters of the Rebellion withdrew and called in their 
Agents who had been employed in different Provinces, who are to remain in 
Philadelphia pretending to be excellent Friends to Government: they are 
to give Intelligence, as a Coup de Main is to be attempted in Philadelphia 
and New-York as soon as the Frost sets in, if Burgoyne’s army Could be 
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beat back, which they had no doubt of accomplishing. Alas! zt zs worse 
than that. Willing and Morris of Philadelphia who have been the Chief 
agents for establishing correspondencies and in the Dutch and French 
Islands have called to Philadelphia Sam Inglis and Marshall from 
Virginia, who have been considerable buyers of ‘Tobacco for the Congress 
under Willing and Morris: these with several others are to remain in the 
City, the first at Philadelphian, the last a Scotchman. The pay given those 
People is high beyond Conception. I here find they have a number of 
Americans, English, Scotch and Irish, as well as two or three Foreigners : 
my friend says they dont mind destroyiug the two Cities, but would be glad 
to burn them. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


Dorotnra Scort, otherwise Gotherson and Hogben.—Under this title 
Mr. G. D. Scull, of Oxford, England, has published an interesting brochure 
containing a number of original documents relating to the subject of the 
sketch, gathered from the Pepys Manuscripts. Dorothea Scott, an early 
Quaker preacher, and her husband, Major Gotherson, fell into the hands of 
one John Scott, a designing rascal, who palmed himself off as a member of 
the same family as Mrs. Gotherson, and sold the Major a tract of land on 
Long Island to which he had no title. his all happened in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, and besides being an episode in which the name 
of Pepys became entangled, it possesses interest, especially to the American 
reader, as illustrating the condition of affairs here. In the papers it contains 
we find the name of “ Colonell Morris, ye great Quaker at ye Barbadoes, 
_ living at New York.” <A genealogical chart accompanies the pam- 
phiet. 


Jeturo Woop, Inventor or tHe Moprrn Piow. By Frank Gilbert. 
Rhodes and McClure. Chicago, 1882. 12mo. 72 pp- There is no reason 
to doubt the claim made in this book as to whom the credit of inventing 
the modern plow is due. That a machine of such great utility should not 
have proved a source of profit to the man who conceived it Is, to say the 
least, lamentable. The cast-iron plow cost its inventor not only years of 
work and thought, but a fortune was wrecked in perfecting and protecting 
it against infringements. Just as tedious litigations were ended, and Wood 
seemed about to reap the benefit of his genius, death ended his career. The 
patent expired soon afterwards, and his descendants were left but the frag- 
ment of a once large estate. The story is pathetically told, with the ardent 
intention of gaining for Jethro Wood all that can now be accorded to him: 
the fame of one who has contributed largely to the welfare of mankind. 


Historica Sxercurs, Chiefly Relating to the Early Settlement of 
Friends at Falls, in Bucks County, Pa. By G. W. B. Phila., 1882. 16mo. 
152 pp. This volume will possess an interest to many outside of the Societ 
of Friends. It is a contribution to our local historical literature that will 
be welcome to the descendants of many Bucks County settlers. It is from 
the press of John P. Murphy, 227 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Meworr or Joun M. Crayrox. By Joseph P. Comegys. 8vo. 307 pp. 
This volume, which forms the fourth of a series entitled, “ Papers of the 
Historical Society of Delaware,” is composed of the substance of two ad- 
dresses read before that society, with additions subsequently made by the 
author. It is an appreciative and truthful sketch of the life of John M. 
Clayton. Thrice United States Senator from Delaware, Secretary of State 
under General Taylor, and negotiator of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Clay- 
ton’s career is too well known to require even a brief recapitulation here. 
Chief Justice Comegys has not only treated his subject skilfully, but has 
made a valuable addition to the political history of the last generation. 


Reports or THE Unitep German Evancenitca, Lutneran Conoreca- 
tions IN Nortau America. Pilger Book Store, Reading, Pa. Vol. I. 8vo. 
The first volume of the translation of the Halle Reports, issued under the 
editorship of Doctors Mann, Schmucker, Germann, and Schaeffer, has been 
received, and fully justifies all the high expectations that have been formed 
concerning it. In our announcement of this work in the Penna. Maa., vol. 
IV., p. 388, we gave a full account of what it was proposed to be, and the 
design has been fully carried out. When complete, it will contain, besides 
the reports printed in the Hall/sche Nachrichten, 1787, the communications 
from the superiors in Halle to the missionaries in this country. 


Winuiam Penn’s Letrers RELATING TO THE SETTLEMENT OF PENNSYLVA- 
nta.—No collection of Penn’s writings contains all of his letters regarding 
the settlement of Pennsylvania. More will be found in Janney’s Life of 
Penn than in any other single volume, but they are not all there. The 
following list of those written between the time he received his grant and 
his return to England in 1684 is probably far from complete, and we will be 
obliged to any of our readers who will add to it. 


1681, March 5. To Robert Turner. Mem. H. 8. P., Vol. I. p. 201 
(2d ed.) p. 208. 

1681. Some account of Pennsylvania. Published in London, in 1681. 
Hazard’s Annals of Pa., p. 507. 

1681, April & London. ‘To the Inhabitants of Penna. Mem. of H. 8. P., 
Vol. IIL. Part IT. p. 205. 

1681, April 10. Westminster. ‘To Lord Baltimore. State Paper Office, 
Maryland. B.'l’. Vol. 5, Fol. 60.' 

1681, April 10. Westminster. Commission and Instructions to Markham 
as Deputy Governor, Hazard’s Annals of Pa., p. 503. 

1681, April 12. To Robert Turner, Ant. Sharp, and R. Roberts. 
Mem. of H.S. P., Vol. I. p. 202 (2d ed.) p. 210. 

1681, July 11. Certain conditions or concessions. Votes of Assembly, Vol. 
I. p. xxiv. Colonial Records (2d ed.) Vol. I. p. 26. ‘ 


1681, August 25. To Robert Turner. Mem. of H.S. P., Vol. I. p- 
204 (2d ed.) p. 212. 
1681, August 25. To James Harrison. Janney’s Penn, p. 175. 


1681, Sept. 16. London. To James Frisby and others in Penna. Penna. 
Archives, Vol. I. p. 38. 


1681, Sept. 30. To his Commissioners. Mem. of IH. 8S. P., Vol. I 
Part I. p. 213. . . 
1681, Oct. 13. To Henry Sidney. Mem. of H.S. P., Vol. TIT. Part 


I. p. 285. (It is there given as to Algernon Sidney; see further 
Mem. of H. 8S. P., Vol. 1V. Part I. : 

1681, October 18. London. ‘To the Indians of Penna. Mem. of H. 8. P., 
Vol. VI. p. 251. 
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October 18. London. To Wm. Markham. Westcott’s Phila., Chap. 
XXII. 
To Interesting extract from two letters written in 
1681 will be found in Proud, Vol. 1. 169. 
Jan. 19. To James Harrison. An extract from this is printed 
in Hazard’s Annals of Pa., p. 53. 


2, April 18. Commission to Captain Thomas Holme as Surveyor- 


General of Pa. Hazard’s Annals of Pa., p. 555. 


2, April 26. The Frame of Government. Hazard’s Annals of 


Pa., 561. 


2, April 21. To the Indians. Mem. H.S. P., Vol. VI. p. 252. 
2, June 21. To “the Emperor of Canada.” Janney, p. 196. 


Mem. of H.S. P.. Vol. VI. p. 253. 


2, August 4. To his wife and children. Janney’s Penn, p. 197. 


August. On board the Welcome. ‘To Stephen Crisp. Janney’s 
Penn, p. 204. 

Oct. 29. Upland. To Ephraim Harman. This letter and those it 
inclosed of the same date are the first evidences we have of Penn’s 
being within the present limits of the State of Pennsylvania. Copies 
of two of the letters inclosed have been preserved. One is printed 
in the Pa. Archives, Vol. I. p.51. The other is recorded in Sussex 
County Record. They give notice of a “General Court for the 
Settlement of the Jurisdiction” at New Castle, on Nov. 2d. The 
letter to Harman is printed in Hazard’s Annals of Pa., p. 599. 

Novy. L and Dec. 16. Chester and West River, Md. ‘To Philip 
Ford. Extracts given in paper printed in Pa. Mag., Vol. VI. p. 180. 

Nov. 28. Upland. To William Markham. Westcott’s Phila., Chap. 
XXII.! 

Dec. 29. Chester. To ———. Very interesting extracts from a 
letter of this date will be found in Proud, Vol. 1. p. 209. 

Feb. 5. Chester. To Lord Hyde. Mem. H.8. P., Vol. 1V. Part 
I. p. 173. 

Feb. 3. Chester. Toan Old Friend. Janney’s Penn, p. 224. 

Feb. 5. Chester. To Wm. Markham. (In possession of F. J. Dreer, 
Isq.)! 

Feb. 5. Chester. To Lord Culpepper. Mem. of H. 8. P., Vol. IV. 
Part I. p. 171. 

3. To Mem. of H. 8. P., Vol. IV. p. 1, p. 177. 

June 11. Philada. ‘To Commissiouers to treat with N.Jersey. <Ar- 
chives, Vol. 1. p. 58. 

June Il. Philada. Instructions to West Jersey Commissioners. 
Pa. Archives, Vol. I. p. 58. 





, June ll. Philada. To the Governor and Council of West Jersey. 


Pa. Archives. Vol. I. p. 60. 
June 20. Philada. To Gov. and @ouncil of West N. Jersey. Pa. 
Archives, Vol. I. p. 61. 
July 2. To Goy. Hinckley. Massa. Hist. Col., 2d Series, Vol. VIT. 
» 185. 
July 24. Philada. To Lord Keeper North. Mem. of H.S. P., Vol. 
I; p. 411 (2d ed.) p. 439. 
July 24. Philada. To Henry Sidney. Mem. of H.S. P., Vol. IV. 
Part I. p. 174. 
July 28. *Philada To Earl of Sunderland. Mem. of H.S. P., Vol. 
Il. Part I. p. 243. 
July 29. Philada. To John Tucker. Pa. Archives, Vol. J. p. 72. 
July 30. Philada. To Henry Savell. Pa. Archives, I. p. 68. 
July 31. Philada. To Thomas Taylor. Pa. Archives, 1. p. 70. 
VoL. vi.—24 
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1683, July 31. Philada. To Col. Philemon Lloyd. Pa. Archives, I. p. 74. 

1683, August 1. Philada. ‘To Mr. Bridgeman, State Paper Office. Ame. 
rica and West Indies, V. #88.! 

1683, August 5. Phila. ‘To Robert Boyle. Boyle’s Works, ed. 1772, p. 
658.,! 

1683, Aug. 13. Philada. To Charles IT. Mem. of H. 8. P., Vol. IL. p. 
241. 

1683, Aug. 14. Philada. To the Lords of Plantation and Trade. Proud, 
Vol. L. p. 267. 

1683, Aug. 16. To the Free Society of Traders. Proud, Vol. I. p. 
246. 

1683, Oct. 4. Philada. To Lord Baltimore. Proud, Vol. I. p. 276. 

1683, Feb. 2. To Karl of Rochester. Mem. of H. 8. P., Vol. I. p. 414 (2d 
ed.) p. 442. 

1683, Feb. 9. Philada. To Marquis of Hallifax. Mem. of H.S. P., Vol. 
I. p. 418 (2d ed.) 446. 

1684, April 6. Pennsberry. Commission to William Welch, John Simeock, 
and James Harrison, (On Maryland affairs) Pa. Archives, Vol. 1. 
p. 8h. 

1684, tame 8. Philada. To the Duke of York. Mem. of H.S. P., Vol. 
IV. Part I. p. 178. 

1684, Aug. 8. Philada. To Earl of Sunderland. Mem. of II. S. P., Vol. 
IV. Part I. p. 183. 

1684, Aug. A. valedictory from on board the Endeavour. ‘lo Thomas 
Lloyd, J. Claypoole, and others. Proud, Vol. 1. p. 288. 


First German Atmanac In Amertca.—Mr. Jacob Fatzinger, Jr., of 
Weaversville, Northampton Co., Pa., has sent us the title of a German 
Almanac issued before that published by Christopher Sauer in 1738, men- 
tioned by Mr. Cassel in his interesting article on page 2S of this volume. 
Copies of Bradford’s Almanac for the years 1731, 1732, and 1733 were once 
in the possession of Mr. Fatzinger. 

Der Teutsche Pilgrim, metbringende linen sitten Calender Auf das yahr 
Nach der gnaden reichen geburt unsers Herrn und Heylandes Jusu Christi 
MDCCXXAI. (welches ein gemein yahr von 365 Sagen ist) Auf den Penn- 
sylvanischen Meridianum gerichtet yedoch in denen beyliegenden Orten ya 
von Newfoundland an biss Carolina ohme mercklichen Unterschied gar wohl 
zu gebranchen zum ersten mahl herans gegeben zu Philadelphia, Gedruckt 
bei Andreas Bradford. 


Where tHe First Protest aGatnst SLavery IN AMERICA WAS SIGNED. 
[We extract from “The Friend,” of September 16th, 1682, the following 
interesting note by William Kite, regarding the locality of the Dusiin 
Merrina-House.—Kp. or Maa. | 

The endorsement at the foot of that interesting paper, “ Germantown 
Friends’ Protest against Slavery,” is dated “At our Monthly Meeting at 
Dublin, 30th, 2nd mo. 1688,” and signed on behalf of the Monthly Meeting 
by Jo. Hart. The question was naturally raised, Where was Dublin Meet- 
ing-house ? Some research in the matter, I think, has enabled me to answer 
the question. 

In 1857, Ed. Y. Buchanan delivered an “ Historical Sketch of the Parish 
of Trinity Church, Oxford, Philadelphia.” A few extracts from this address, 
which was printed in pamphlet form, wall, I think, give us the information 
needed. 

Before, however, turning to the pamphlet, I will take a few lines from 


1 Will be printed in the next number of the PA. MAG. 
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Comly’s Miscellany relative to the settlement of Byberry Meeting, which 
throws light on the subject; it says, the Monthly Meeting in 4th mo. 1685, 
“Ordered that the meeting which of Jate hath been held at Giles Knight’s, 
be removed to the house of John Hart.” In the 6th mo. following it is 
stated—* Friends did freely accept of ten acres of land given by Walter 
Forrest for a burying-ground for the service of Friends, near Poetquesink 
creek, and it is left to the trust and care of Joseph Fisher, John Hart, Samuel 
Kilis, and Giles Knight, to get the ground surveyed and a deed of convey- 
ance to be made from Walter Forrest to themselves for the only use and 
behoof of Friends forever.” 

When George Keith disturbed the harmony of the Society with his schism, 
John Hart went off with him, and after a few changes became a preacher 
among the Baptists. “Some disorders and disturbances are reported to 
have taken place in the meeting at Poetquesink, so that Friends were in- 
duced quietly to abandon the meeting-house and meetings, and afterwards 
held their religious assemblies at the house of Heury English.”—Comly,. 
Henry English emigrated to America in 1683. 

To return to Buchanan’s pamphlet. 

“Evan Evans, Episcopal Minister of Christ Church in Philadelphia, in a 
letter dated 1707, says: ‘Trinity Church, in Oxford Township, lies in the 
county of Philadelphia, nine miles from the city, where for the first four year 
after my arrival in Philadelphia 1 frequently preached and administered both 
sacraments, and had, when | last preached in it, about one hundred and forty 
people—most of the people brought over to the Church of England from 
Quakers, Anabaptists and other persuasions.’” Page 8. 

“The church to which Mr. Evans refers, was a building, probably of logs, 
which, according to Keith, had been put up, or at least used, for a Quaker 
meeting-house, but had been given by its proprietors to the parish—the most 
of them having become converts to the church.” Page 9. 

“It probably stood near the present church-building, and may have been 
the one afterwards spoken of in the records of the parish as the ‘ School-house 
belonging to Oxford Church.’ Previous to the donation of it to the church 
it may have been used, and probably was, by the Dutch Anabaptists and 
Swedish Lutherans of the neighborhood, as well as by the English Quakers 
from whom it came.” Page 9. 

“The passage in which Keith speaks of the source whence it was received 
by the church I have transcribed. It reads thus: ‘The place at Franckfort 
in Pennsylvania,’ —or Franckfort alias Oxford—as he had before written— 
‘where the congregation assembles on the Lord’s day, is called Trinity 
Chapel. It was formerly a Quaker meeting-house, built or fitted by 
Quakers, but some time ago had been given to the church by such who had 
the right to it.’ Pages 9, 10, quoted from Keith’s Journal, P. KE. Hist. 
Society’s edition, page 51. 

Though some doubt may be felt, there would be good grounds from the 
above to believe that the meeting-house where Dublin Monthly Meeting was 
held stood on the grounds now occupied by Oxford ‘Trinity Mecting-house, 
Philadelphia. Wiuiam Kire. 


Wasuincton-IrvinE Corresronpencr.—By C. W. Butterfield, 8vo. 430 
pp. David Atwood, Madison, Wis., 1882. This is the most important work 
In connection with the early history of Western Pennsylvania, that has been 
published for years. In an introductory chapter the author takes up the 
history of border warfare where it is left by Parkman, in his History of the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac, and continues it down to the close of the Revolution. 
The basis of this work is the correspondence of Gen. William Irvine, who 
commanded at Fort Pitt from June, 1781, until the close of the war, and the 
letters which passed between Washington and him give the name to the 
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volume. This portion of the correspondence, however, although possessing 
a particular interest, as everything connected with Washington does, is but 
a fragment of the whole, covering but eighty-two pages, profusely annotated, 
out of the four hundred and thirty which are in the book, nor is it the inost 
valuable in connection with our State history. The letters which passed 
between Irvine and the Board and the Secretary at War, the Superintendent 
of i: inance, the Governors of Pennsylvania and Virginia, the Lieutenants 
of Washington and Westmoreland Co., Pa., and other officials are replete 
with interest. The correspondence shows how fitting Irvine was for the 
position assigned him. How his perseverance made Fort Pitt so formidable 
us to cause the enemy to twice abandon expeditions against it from Detroit, 
aud how his prudence and sagacity gave confidence to the distracted border. 
‘The work is indeed a history of the Revolution in the western portion of 
our State, and shows how the great West was secured to the nation. No 
one is better qualified than Mr. Butterfield for editing such manuscripts. 
His notes are instructive and add greatly to the work. 


Corrections To Montrésor’s Journat.—In the introductory note to 
Montrésor’s Journal (vol. v. p. 393) we made a statement which has been 
questioned, namely, that his first wife was a daughter of General De 
Brahame. Our attention was first called to this by a gentleman residing in 
New York, whose letter we have unfortunately mislaid, and from whom we 
shall be glad to hear again on the subject. Our impression is that while 
our correspondent doubted such a marriage, he spoke of some connection 
existing between the families. Mr. Scull informs us that such a marriage 
is unknown to the family of Captain Montrésor, and refers us to a notice of 
that officer in the 2d ed. of the Hvelyns in America. Our statement that 
Montrésor married the daughter of De Brahame was made on the authority 
of a gentleman whose studies and experience entitle him to every respect, 
and who is still of the opinion that he has seen the record of such a mar- 
riage. The lady he married in 1764, was a step-daughter of Dr. Auchmuly. 
Iter father was Thomas Tucker, Esq., of Bermuda. Captain Montrésor died 
on June 26, 1779. From Mr. Scull’s sketch of Montrésor, and from the docu- 
ments accompanying it, printed in The E'venlys in America, we learn that 
he was the son of James Gabriel Montrésor of Thurland Hall. He was born 
April 6, 1736, at Gibraltar, where his father was engineer. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Scull that he was chief engineer as early as Oct. 28, 1754, as he 
was then but little over eighteen years of age. It is more probable that it 
was his father who held that position, as Captain Montrésor in one of his 
papers writes that his father “was Chief Engineer in America during the 
Jate war.” Captain Montrésor states that he was Ensign in the 48th Reygi- 
ment March, 1755: appointed Engiveer by Braddock at 10s, per day June 
10, 1755; Lieutenant in 48th Regiment July 4, 1755; Engineer by com- 
mission from General Shirley May 14, 1756; Engineer and Practitioner of 
Engineering, thongh notified and acted long before, May 19, 1758; Lieu- 
tenant and Sub-Engineer March 17, 1759; Jan. 14, 1761; Engineer Extra- 
ordinary and Captain Lieutenant Dec. 20, 1765; special commission from 
the king as Chief Engineer in America Dec. 18, 1775. In 1761 he con- 
ducted a secret expedition through the wilderness of Maine by way of the 
Kennebeck River, and his journal kept during that march was used by 
Arnold in 1775. le was the officer who relieved Detroit when besieged 
during the Pontiac war. Among his papers is an interesting memorandum 
written while erecting the fortifications on the Delaware, subsequently 
known as Mud Fort or Fort Mifflin. From his papers it does not appear 
that he left the army in 17466,as he says he was under Gage from 1763 
nutil 1774. The statement that he received a grant of land in Willsboro’, 
Lssex Co., N. Y., is made in a note in Documents relating to the State of 
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New York, vol. vii. p. 533. Mr. Isaac R. Pennypacker thinks we are in 
error in appending a note to the name of Col. Rumsey, on page 409 of Vol. 
V., stating that the person mentioned was Col. Nathaniel Ramsay, and 
points out the fact that Rumsey is a Maryland name. We have never 
heard of a Col. Rumsey, and Col. Ramsay certainly commanded the advance 
of the American army previous to the Buttle of Brandywine. On page 204 
of Vol. VL, in attempting to correct Montrésor we made a misstatement. 
It was Simeon Deane who brought the news of the alliance with France in 
May, 1778. Simon arrived with the French Minister in July. 


Penn’s Treaty.—By Charles 8. Keyser, 8vo., pp. hy, Philadelphia, 1882. 
While we cannot agree with the opening sentence in this book, that * this 
memorable treaty was made in the latter part of the month of November. in 
the year 1682,” we have no disposition to quarrel with it. Our reasons for 
dissenting from the opinions qaoted are fully stated in the last number of 
this Mgazine, and to reiterate thei now, or to pass the assertion in silence, 
would be the work of supererogation, or a tacit assent to a view which we 
consider false. Apart from this statement we find much in the work that 
is valaable and convincing. The spirit in which it is written seems to have 
been actuated more by a desire to prove that a treaty was held, and to 
refute the doubts which have been expressed concerning it, than to fix the 
exact time of its happening. It contains extracts from various documents, 
showing that it was the intention of Penn to establish friendly relations with 
the Indians as soon as he should come to America; the headings of the vari- 
ous titles for land purchased of the Indians from 1682 to 1785; passages 
from the minutes of indian Conferences, in which mention is made of the 
first treaty Penn held with the natives; the traditions among the Indians 
concerning it; the statement of various writers on the subject, with biogra- 
phical notes and other interesting matter, all of which will leave on the mind 
of the impartial reader the conviction that such an amount of testimony 
could not have sprung from mere tradition, but must have been based upon 
a substantial fact. . 


Sprotswoop Letters, Vol. I.—This work is the first of a New Serzes of 
Collections of the Virginia Historical Society. Its full title reads: The 
Official Letters of Alexander Spotswood, Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony 
of Virginia, 1710-1722, now first printed from the Manuscript in the Col- 
lections of the Virginia Historical Society, with an Introduction and Notes 
by R. A. Brock, Corresponding Secretary and Librarian of the Society. The 
volume before us contains 179 pages, and brings the correspondence down to 
to 1712. The work is of historical importance, and gives an interesting 
view of Virginia affairs during the time of which it treats. ‘Ihe attention 
which Colonial Governors of that period were obliged to give to business of 
minor importance is here exemplified, and takes from the official character 
of the letters. Spotswood was one of the first to build iron furnaces in Ame- 
rica, and the development of this industry is touched upon. It is also shown 
how the low price realized by the cultivation of tobacco in some parts of the 
country compelled the planters to turn their attention to domestic mauufac- 
turing in order to supply themselves with clothing. The troubles in Nerth 
Carolina, between Governor Hyde and Thomas Cary, form the burden of 
several valuable letters. Spotswood’s endeavors to educate the Indians must 
attract the attention of those interested in this most important subject. His 
experience with his Quaker citizens seems to have been on a par with that of 
other Colonial Governors to whom their tenets were inexplicable. “1 have 
been mightily Embarrassed,” he writes, “ by a sett of Quakers who broach 
Doctrines so monstrous as their Brethren in England have never owned nor, 
indced, can be suffered in any Government. They have not only refused to 
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work themselves, or suffer any of their Servants to be employed in the For- 
tifications, but aflirm that their consciences will not permit them to con- 
tribute in avy manner of way to the defence of the Country,” ete. ete. 

The letters are preceded by an interesting sketch of Governor Spotswood 
by Mr. Brock, whose annotations evince learning and research. ‘The wovis 
is published for the members of the Society. 


Procerpincs or THE Virornta Historican Socrery, with the address of 
William Wirt Henry on the Karly Settlement of Virginia.—This pamphlet 
contains the Report of the Executive Committee of the Virginia liistorical 
Society, presented to the society at its annual meeting, February 24, Iss2. 
The condition of the institution is shown to be in a flourishing state, and the 
additions to its collections of an interesting and valuable character. ‘The 
most important single acquisition of the year was the generous gilt of the 
Hon. W. W. Corchran (a vice-president of the society) of the original Ms. 
“Records or Entry Books of the Colony of Virginia for the five years 
(4752-1757) of the administration of Lieutenant-Governor Robert Dinwid- 
die,” purchased at the Stevens’ sale in London. 

The address of Mr. Henry is an able and interesting defence of the state- 
ments of Captain John Smith against the charges brought by Charies 
Deane, Rev. Edward D. Neill, Henry Adams, and other late writers. 


Correction.—On page 312, ninth line from foot of page, read reprint in 
place of report. 





Queries. 


Portraits OF QuarTeRMASTER GeNeRALS or THE U.S. Arwy.—In addi- 
tion to the list of portraits of Quartermaster Generals, of which the Depart- 
ment desired copies, we are requested to add the name of Stephen Maylan, 
of Pennsylvania, Quartermaster General in 1776. The name of Lieut.-Col. 
Hfodgden should have read Hodgdon. 


CaTHARINE Tennent.—Information is wanted of Catharine Tennent, 
widow of Reverend William Tennent. of Freehold, N. J. She is thought 
to have died at the house of Rev’d William Schenck, while he was pastor of 
the North and Southampton Low Dutch Reformed Charch (Bucks County) 
between March 3.1777, and April, 1780.) Mrs. Tennent before marriage 
was Miss Catharine Van Burgh, of New York. Her first husband was 
John Noble. Who can furnish information of Mrs. Tennent after her hus- 
band’s death, March 8th, 1777, and especially of her death? 


Ws W..e D 


Sawvet Rosrxsox, Merchant, Philadelphia, oh calebs Nov. 1774. Will 
dat. Nov. 14, 1764, prob. Nov. 28, 1774, Will Bk. L. 167. This Samuel, 
family tradition says, was killed by being knocked down a pair of steps on 
Dock St., Phila., by a person, whether accidentally or designedly 1 know not. 
Can you give me any information on the subject? Hl. BU. 


DisturBance ww Curist Crurcn.—There was published in the early port 
of 1745 a“ Paper concerning the differences lately arisen in the Church.’ 
The subject of the paper was a disturbance in Christ Church about the al- 
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terations of the building and the changing of the sittings of certain mem- 
bers of the congregation. Where can a copy of the above be seen? 
P CU. R. Hivpesvry. 


Eniis Lewis.—On page 143, Vol. VI. of Pennsyivanta Macazinr, refer- 
ence is made to Owen Lewis. In/1708 Ellis Lewis came to Pennsylvania 
from Wales. In 1713 he was married to Elizabeth, dau. of Nathaniel and 
Mary (Mendenhall) Newlin. His mother’s name was Mary, her second 
husband was Owen Roberts. Cah any of your readers give the name of 
Ellis’s father or maiden name of his mother? o,A. B..F. 


Epitor or THE Pennsyivanta Macazine or History.—Dear Sir: Can 
any of your correspondents give me the author of the following Latin poem? 
Sibylla Americane genethliacum Ludovico xvii. regui Gallici Delphine 
prognosticum.  Philadelphiz, apud Benjaminum Towne, MDCCOLXXAXIL 
4to. pp. 16. Could it be Mrs. Ferguson ? Yours very truly, 
Luoyp P. Sairu. 


Strixcep Instruments 1x Recientat, Banns.—It appears from the fol- 
lowing letter that stringed instruments were used in the band attached to 
Proctor’s Artillery. Were they ordinarily used in military bands during 
the Revolution, or was this an exceptional case ? Isaac Craic. 

Alleghany, Nov. 8, 1882. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 1776. 

Mr. President: 

Sir: As the times of sundry of the Artillery men for which they inlisted, 
will expire the 27th of next month, in which matter beg to have your advice 
especially as my band of musicians are in the number, who from private en- 
couragement offered to them are intending to join some other corps, at said 
expiration; 1 cannot find out who the persons are, as they keep it secret, 
but I am convinced the persons thus acting use me very ungenerously, as [ 
have been at a considerable expense having bought all their musick and 
instruments, and paid each person who played on the viol, 5s. per month for 
their strings. I hope you will take premises in consideration and order it 
as in your wisdom you may think meet. 

I am most respectfully yours, 
‘Tuomas Proctor. 
Directed. 
To the Hon'ble Council of Safety, 
Philadelphia. 





Replies. 


Martrntas Aexts Rocur Dr Fervoy (Vol. VI. p. 206).—In the last 
numbor of the Magazing, the first line of page 206 gives the names appa- 
rently of two officers of the American Army in the Revolutionary War— 
“Matthew Alexis, France, De Roche Fernoy, France.” A foot-note states 
that the identity of the first officer cannot be ascertained. 

On the 5th of November, 1776, the Continental Congress issned a commis- 
sion as a Brigadier-General in the Army to Matthias Alexis Roche De Fer- 
moy, who had been for many years an officer of Engineers in the Army of 
France. He crossed the Delaware River in the early morning of December 
26, 1776, in the same boat with General Washington, and commanded a 
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brigade that day in the battle of Trenton, which prevented the escape of the 
liessians toward Princeton. He was sent out from Treuton by the Com. 
mander-in-Chief on the night of January 1, 1777, to command the advance 
guard near Maidenhead, and Colonel Hand, of Penusylvania, discovered, at 
ten o’clock the next morning, that he had left kis command at the front in a 
very questionable mauuer. ‘To save public disgrace he resigned, Junuary 
31, L777. Yours truly, 
WILLIAM 5S. Stryker, 
Adjutant-General of New Jersey, 


Lone Buirts (Vol. VI. p. 255).—You ask for instruction in the Prxy- 
SYLVANIA MaGazine as to the game of Long Bullets. I was born at Meason- 
town, Fayette Co., Pa., 14th Sept. 1810. From my first recollection, which 
is of more than 60 years ago, | saw the game played there until I left, which 
was in March, 1828. Jam not much of a gamester, and therefore cannot 
use the terms of the game as well as others might. 

A long bullet is a round wrought-iron ball weighing from 16 to 20 ounces: 
to play they nse two; two persons usually play, but four may. ; 

They have a starting point on a smooth road or street; each one throws or 
jerks his ball as faras he can; they make three throws starting where the bul- 
jet lay after being thrown. At the end of the three throws they change balls 
and throw back three times; the one having thrown the farthest at the out. 
come wius the game. See diagram; the grade out has a descent. 
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I hope you can comprehend it. Yours, respectfully, 


M. A. Ross. 


Apugrents to Keira (Vol. TIT. p. 472. and TV. p. 181).—See Smith's 
History of the Province of Pennsylvania, Chap. X. 6 Mazard’s Register, 306. 

Soon after the yearly meeting of London. « letter was sent from Friends 
there, dated the 21st of the Fourth month [1693]. signed by George White- 
head, James Parks, John Bowater. James Waldenfield, Gilbert Lateg, 
Richard Needham, Benjamin Antrobus, William Robinson, William Pena, 
and Theodore Kecleston, directed to George Hutchinson, Robert Turner, 
Francis Rawle, John Hart, and Charles Reed, in which they gave them 
and the others who had gone out in the separation, much brotherly ad- 
vice, calculated to reconcile the widening difference, blaming the separating 
from and printing against Friends, and proposing to them to condemn the 
breach they had made and then to have an appointed meeting for a recon- 
ciliation with their brethren. The quarterly. meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia also made such overtures on this account as they thought consistent 
with the integrity of their religious testtmony, but without much effect. 
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